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tlenefs  and  fweetntfs  of  dirpofition 
The  weaknefs  ot  his  body  continued 
through  his  lifcf  but  the  mildnefs  cff 
his  mind  perhaps  ended  with  his 
childhood.  .  His  voice>  when  he  was 
young,  was  fo  pleaiing,  that  he  was 
called  in  fondnefs  the  Little.  Nighcin- 
gale. 

Being  not  fent  early  to  fchool,  he 
was  taught  to  read  by  an  aunt ;  and 
when  he  was  feven  or  eight  years  old 
became  a  lover  of  books.  He  firft 
learned  to.  write  by  imitating  printed 
books;  a  fpecies  of  penmanihip  in 
which  he  retained  great  excellence 
through  his  whole  life,  though  his  or- 
dinary  hand  was  not  elegant. 

When  he.  was  about  eight,  he  was 
placed  in  Hampfhire  under  Taverner, 
a  Romifh  prieft,  who,  by  a  method 
very  rarely  praftifed,  taught  him  the 
Greek  and  Latin  rudiments  together* 
He  was  now.  firft  regularly  initiated 
in  poetry  by  the  perufal  ot  Qgylby’s 
Homer,  and ,  Sahdys’s  Ovid  ;  Ogyl- 
by’s  aififtance  he  never  repaid  with 
nny  praife ;  but  of  Sandys  he  declared, 
in  his  notes  to  the  Iliad,  that  Englifh 
poetry  owed  much  of  its  piefent 
beauty  to  his  tr.anflations.  .Sandyt 
very  rarely  attempted  original  com 
pofuicn. 


^MEMOIRS  of  ALEXANDER 
POPEy  Efq;  •with  a  Criticifm  on 
his  poetical  Compojitions.  By  Dr  Sa¬ 
muel  Johnfon. 

Alexander  pope  was  bom 

in  London,  May  22.  1688,  of 
parents  whofe  rank  or  ftation  was  ne- 
,  ver  afeertained :  we  are  informed  that 
they  were  of  gentle  blood ;  that  his  fa 
ther  was  of  a  family  ,of  which  the 
Earl  of  Downe  was  the  head,  and 
that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Turner,  Efq;  of  .  York,  who 
had  likewife  three  fons,  one  of  whom 
had  the  honour  of  being  killed,  and 
the  other  of  dying,  in  the  fervice  of 
Charles  I. ;  the  third  was  made  a  gc- 
i^ral  officer  in  Spain,  from  whom  the 
fifter  inherited  what  fequeftrations 
and  forfeitures  had  left  in  the  family. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope ; 
who  is.  more  willing,  as  1  huve  heard 
oMerved,  to  ftiew  what  his  father  was 
not,  th^  what  he  was.  It  is  allowed 
clut  he  grew  rich  by  trade  ;  but' whe¬ 
ther  in  a  (hc^,  or  on  the  Exchange, 
has  never  been  difeovered.  Both  pa¬ 
rents  wete  Papifts. 

^  Pope. was  wom  his  birth  of  a  con- 
ftitution  tender  and  delicate ;  but  is 
faid  tg  have  fhown  Tcmarkablc  gen- 
Vox,  J.1V. 


/ 


Deane,  another  pried,  of  whom  he 
learned  only  to  condrue  a  little  oi 
Tully’s  Oflices. 

Of  a  youth  fo  fucccefsfully  t:mploy. 
ed,  and  fo  confpicuoull/  improved,  a 
minute  account  mud  be  naturally  de- 
fired ;  but  curiofity  mud  be  conien- 
ted  with  confufed,  imperfed,  and 
fometimes  improbable  intelligence.— 
Pope,  finding  little  advantage  from 
external  help,  refolved  thenceforward 
to  dired  himfelf,  and  at  twelve  form¬ 
ed  a  plan  of  dudy  which  he  completed, 
with  little  other  incitement  than  the 
defire  of  excellence. 

His  primary  and  principal  purpofe 
was  to  be  a  poet,  with  which  his  fa¬ 
ther  accidentally  concurred,  by  pro- 
pofing  fubjeds,  and  obliging  him  to 
corred  his  performances  by  many 
revifals ;  after  which,  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  when  he  was  fatisfied,  would 
fay,  Thefe  are  good  rhimes.** 

In  his  perufal  of  the  Englifli  poets 
he  foon  didinguilhed  the  verfification 
of  Dryden,  which  he  confidered  as 
the  model  to  be  dudied,  and  was  ira- 
preffed  with  fuch  veneration  for  his 
indrudor,  that  he  perfuaded  fome 
friends  to  take  him  to  the  coffoc- 
houfe  which  Dryden  frequented,  and 
pleafed  himfelf  with  having  feen  him. 

Dryden  died  May  i.  1701,  fome 
days  before  Pope  was  twelve  ;  fo  ear¬ 
ly  mud  he  therefore  have  felt  the 
power  of  harmony,  and  the  zeal  of 
genius.  Who  does  not  wilh  that 
Dryden  could  have  known  the  value 
of  the  homage  that  was  paid  him, 
and  forefeen  the  greatnefs  of  his  young 
admirer  ? 

The  earlied  of  Pope^s  produdions 
is  his  Ode  on  Solitude,  written  be¬ 
fore  he  was  twelve,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  more  than  other  forward 
boys  have  attained,  and  which  is  not 
equal  to  Cowley’s  performances  at  the 
fame  age. 

,  His  time  was  now  fpent  wholly  in 
reading  and  writing.  As  he  read 
the  daffies,  he  amufed  himfelf  with 
tranflating  them;  and  at  fourteen 


From  the  care  of  Taverner,  under 
whom  his  proficiency  was  confidera- 
ble,  he  was  removed  to  a  fcliool  at 
Tw^yford,  near  Wincheder,  and  again 
to  another  fchool  about  Hyde  Park 
Corner  ;  from  which  he  ufed  fome- 
times  to  droll  to  the  playhoufe,  and 
was  fo  delighted  with  theatrical  exhi¬ 
bitions,  that  he  formed  a  kind*  of  play 
from  Ogylby’s  Iliad,  w  ith  fome  verfes 
of  his  own  intermixed,  which  he  per¬ 
fuaded  his  fchool-fellows  to  a(d,  wfith 
the  addition  of  his  madcr’s  gardener, 
w'ho  perfonated  Ajax. 

At  the  two  lad  fchools  he  ufed  to 
rieprefent  himfelf  as  having  lod  part 
of  what  Taverner  had  taught  him, 
and  on  his  mader  at  Twyford  he  had 
iilrcady  exercifed  his  poetry  in  a  lam¬ 
poon.  Yet  under  mole  maders  he 
tranflated  more  than  a  fourth  part  of 
the  Metamorphofes.  If  he  kept  the 
fame  proportion  in  his  other  exercifes, 
it  cannot  be  thought  that  his  lofs  was 
great. 

He  tells  of  himfelf,  in  his  poems, 
that  “  he  Jifp’d  in  numbers and 
ufed  to  fay,  that  he  could  not  remem¬ 
ber  the  time  when  he  began  to  make 
verfes.  In  the  dile  of  fiftion,  it 
might  have  been  faid  of  him  as  of 
Pindar,  that  when  he  lay  in  his  cradle, 
“  the  bees  fwarmed  about  his  mouth.” 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
his  father,  who  was  undoubtedly  dif- 
appointed  by  the  fudden  blad  of  Po- 
pifli  profperity,  quitted  his  trade, 
whatever  it  was,  and  retired  to  Bin- 
Held,  in  Windfor  Fored,  wuth  about 
20.000  i.  ;  for  which,  being  confeien- 
tioufiy  determined  not  to  intrud  it  to 
the  government,  he  found  no  better 
life  than  that  of  locking  it  up  in  a 
ched,  and  taking  from  it  what  his  ex- 
pences  required ;  and  his  life  was  long 
enough  to  confume  a  great  part  of  it, 
before  his  fon  came  to  the  inheri¬ 
tance. 

I’o  Binfield  Pope  w^as  called  by  his 
father  when  he  was  about  twelve 
years  old ;  and  there  he  had  for  a 
few  mouths  the  affid-unce  of  one 


From  the  age  of  fixteen  the  life  of. 
Pope,  an  author,  may  be  properly 
computed.  He  now  wrote  his  Pas¬ 
torals,  which  were  ihewn  to  the  poct5. 
and  critics  of  tlfat  time ;  as  they  well 
deferved,  they  were  read  with  admi* 
ration,  and  many  praifes  were  be¬ 
llowed  upon  them  and  upon  the  pre¬ 
face,  which  is  both  elegant  and 
learned  in  a  high  degree. 

Pope  had  now  declared  himfelf  a 
poet ;  and,  thinking  himfelf  entitled 
to  poetical  converlation,  began  at  fc- 
venteen  to  frequent  Willis,  a  cofTee- 
houle  on  the  nortn  fide  of  Ruflel- 
ftreet,  in  Covent  Garden,  where  the 
wits  of  that  time  ufed  to  alTemble, 
and  where  Dryden  had,  whet^  he 
lived,  been  accuflomed  to  prcfide. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he 
was  indetatigably  diligent,  and  infa- 
tiably  curious ;  wanting  health  for 
violent,  and  money  for  expenfir^ 
pieafures,  and  having  certainly  ex¬ 
cited  in  himfelf  very  Itrong  defires  of 
intelle(5lual  eminence,  he  fpent  much 
of  his  time  over  his  books  ;  but  he 
read  only  to  Here  his  mind  with  fadls 
and  images,  feizing  all  that  his  au¬ 
thors  prefented  wuth  undiftinguifhing 
voracity,  and  with  an  appetite  for 
knowledge  too  eager  to  be  nice.  In 
a  mind  like  his,  however,  all  the  fa¬ 
culties  wore  at  once  involuntarily  im¬ 
proving.  Judgment  is  forced  upon 
us  by  experience.  He  that  reads 
many  books  mufl  compare  one  opi¬ 
nion  or  one  ftile  with  another  ;  and 
when  he  compares,  muft  neceflarily 
diilinguifh,  reje^l,  and  prefer.  But 
the  account  given  by  himfelf  of  his 
lludies  was,  that  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  he  read  only  for  amvifemcnt, 
from  tw^enty  to  twenty  feven  for  im¬ 
provement  and  inftruflion  ;  that  ia 
the  firft  part  of  this  time  he  defired 
only  to  know,  and  in  the  fecond  he 
endeavoured  to  judge. 

The  Paftorals,  which  had  been  for 
fomc  time  handed  about  among  poets 
and  critics,  W’ere  at  lad  printed  (  *709) 
in  Tonfon’s  Mif:tllanv,  in  a  volume 


made  a  verfion  of  the  fird  book  of  the 
Thebais,  which,  with  fome  reviiion, 
he  afterwards  publilhed.  He  mud 
have  been  at  this  time,  if  he  had  no 
help,  a  confiderable  proficient  in  the 
Latin  tongue. 

Next  year  he  was  defirous  of  open¬ 
ing  to  himfelf  new  fources  of  know- 
leJ  ;e,  by  making  himfelf  acquainted 
with  modern  languages  ;  and  remov¬ 
ed  for  a  time  to  I.ondon,  that  he 
might  dudy  French  and  Italian, 
which,  as  he  defired  nothing  more 
than  to  read  them,  were  by  diligent 
application  loon  difpatchcd.  Of  Ita¬ 
lian  learning  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  made  much  ul'e  in  his  fub- 
lequen’  duJies. 

He  tiicn  returned  to  Binficld,  and 
delighted  himielf  with  his  own  poetry. 
He  tried  all  diles,  and  many  liibjt^ds. 
He  wrote  a  comedy,  a  tragedy,  an 
epic  poem,  with  panegyrics  on  all  the 
princes  of  Europe  ;  and,  as  he  con- 
felTes,  thought  himfelf  the  greated 
genius  that  ever  was.*'  Self-confi¬ 
dence  is  the  fird  requifite  to  great 
undertakings  ;  he,  indeed,  who  forms 
h’s  opinion  of  himfelf  in  folitiule, 
without  knowing  the  pow’ers  of  other 
m-'n,  is  very  liable  to  error ;  but  it 
was  he  felicity  of  Pope  to  rate  him¬ 
felf  at  hii  real  value. 

,‘lod  ot  his  jpuerile  prodtKflions 
were,  by  his  macurcr  judgment,  af¬ 
terwards  dedroyed  ;  Alcander,  the 
epic  poem,  was  burnt  by  the  perfua- 
fion  of  Atte^bury.  The  tragedy  was 
founded  on  the  legend  of  St  Gene¬ 
vieve.  Of  the  comedy  there  is  no 
account 

Cojicerning  his  dudies  It  Is  related, 
that  he  trandated  Tully  on  Old  Age; 
and  that,  belides  his  books  of  poetry 
and  criticifm,  he  read  Temple's  El- 
fays,  and  Locke  on  Human  Under- 
ftandlng.  His  reading,  though  his 
favourite  authors  are  not  known,  ap¬ 
pears  to  h  tve  been  fufficiently  exten- 
Cve  and  multifarious  ;  for  his  early 
P'  cecs  fhew,  with  futficient  evidence, 
Kis  knowledge  of  books. 
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divcrfion  of  all  to  whom  it  related 
except  Sir  George  Brown,  who  com- 


which  began  with  the  Paftorals  of 
Philips,  and  ended  with  thofe  of 
Pope, 

.  The  fame  year  was  written  the 
ElTay  on  Criticifm ;  a  work  which 
difplays  fuch  extent  of  comprehenfion, 
fuch  nicety  of  diftindlion,  fuch  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  mankind,  and  fuch 
knowledge  both  of  ahtient  and  mo¬ 
dern  learning,  as  are  not  often  at¬ 
tained  by  the  matured  age  and  long¬ 
ed  experience. 

,  In  the  Spedator  was  publiflied  the 
Medlah,  which  he  fird  fubmitted  to 
the  periifal  of  Steele,  and  corredbed 
in  compliance  with  his  criticifms. 

It  is  reafonable  to  infer,  from  his 
letters,  that  the  verfes  on  the  Unfor¬ 
tunate  Lady  were  written  about  the 
time  when  his  EfTay  was  publifhed. 
The  Lady’s  name  and  adventures  I 
have  fought  with  fruitlefs  inquiry. 

Not  long  after,  he  wrote  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  the  mod  airy,  the  mod 
ingenious,  and  the  mod  delightful  of 
all  his  compofitions,  occafioned  by  a 
frolic  of  gallantry,  rather  too  familiar, 
I  in  which  Lord  Petre  cut  off  a  lock  of 
Mrs  Arabella  Fermor’s  hair*  This, 
whether  dealth  or  violence,  was  fo 


plained  with  fome  bitternefs  that,  in 
the  charadber  of  Sir  Plume,  he  was 
made  to  talk  nonfenfe.  Whether  all 
this  be  true,  I  have  fome  doubt ;  fop 
at  Paris,  a  few  years  ago,  a  niece  of 
Mrs  Fermor,  who  prefided  in  an  Eng^ 
lifti  convent,  mentioned  Pope’s  work 
with  very  little  gratitude,  rather  as 
an  infult  than  an  honour ;  and  die 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  inherited 
the  opinion  of  her  family* 

About  this  time  he  publifhed  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  which,  as  he  tells 
Steele  in  their  correfpondcnce,  he  had 
written  two  years  before ;  that  is, 
when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years 
old;  an  early  time  of  life  for  fo  much 
learning  and  fo  much  obfervation  as 
that  work  exhibits. 

Of  the  Epidle  from  Eloifa  to  Abe¬ 
lard,  I  do  not  know  the  date.  His 
drd  inclination  to  attempt  a  compofi- 
tion  of  that  tender  kind  arofe,  as  Mr 
Savage  told  me,  from  his  perufal  of 
Prior’s  Nut-brown  Maid.  How  much 
he  has  furpafted  Prior’s  work,  it  is 
not  neceffary  to  mention,  when  per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  faid  with  judice,  that 
he  has  excelled  every  compofition  of 
the  fame  kind.  The  mixture  of  reli- 
•  gious  hope  and  refignation  gives  an 
elevation  and  dignity  to  difappointed 
.  love,  which  images  merely  natural 
cannot  bedow*  The  gloom  of  a  con¬ 
vent  drikes  the  imagination  with  far 
greater  force  than  the  folitude  of  a 
grove* 

This  piece  was,  however,  not  much 
-  his  favourite  in  his  latter  years,  tho^ 
T  never  heard  upon  what  principle  he 
flighted  It* 

In  the  next  year  (1713)  he  pub- 
lifiied  Windfor  Fored  ;  of  which  part 
was,  as  he  relates,  written  at  fixteen, 
about  the  fame  time  as  his  Padorals, 
and  the  latter  part  was  added  after¬ 
wards  :  where  the  addition  begins, 
we  are  not  told.  The  lines  relating 
to  the  peace  confefs  their  own  date. 

The  next  year  (1714)  produced  a 


and  fome  tranflations,  was  entitled  to 
the  notice  of  a  wit,  folicited  Pope  to 
endeavour  a  i^conciliation  by  a  ludi¬ 
crous  poem,  which  might  bring  both 
the  parties  to  a  better  temper*  In 
compliance  with  Caryl’s  requed,  a 
poem  of  t  wocantos  was  written  ( f  7 1 1 ), 
as  is  faid,  in  a  fortnight,  and  fent 
to  the  Offended  lady,  who  liked  it 
well  enough  to  Ihew  it ;  and,  with  the 
ufual  procefs  of  literary  tfanfadions, 
the  author,  dreading  a  fufreptitious 


ever  they  might  have  dtiFufed  his 
name*  had  made  very  little  addition 
to  his  fortune.  The  allowance  which 
his  father  made  him,  though  pro¬ 
portioned  10  what  he  had,  it  might 
be  libe’*al,.  could  not  be  large  ;  his  re¬ 
ligion  hinde»*fed  him  from  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  any  civil  employment,  and 
he  complained  that  he  wanted  even 
money  to  buy  books. 

He  therefore  refolved  to  try  how 
far  the  favour  of  the.  public  extended, 
by  foliciting  a  fubfeription  to  a  ver- 
fion  of  the  Iliad,  with  large  notes. 

There  was  reafon  to  believe  that 
Pope^s  attempt  would  be  fuccefsful. — 
He  was  in  the  full  bloom  of  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  was  perfonally  known  to  ai- 
moft  all  whom  dignity  of  employment 
or  fplendor  of  reputation  had  made 
eminent ;  he  converied  indifferently 
with  both  parties,  and  never  difturbed 
the  public  with  his  political  opinions ; 
and  it  might  be  naturally  expe^ed,  as 
each  faction  then  boafted  its  literary 
zeal,  that  the  great  men,  who  on 
other  occaiions  pradlifed  all  the 


The  Iliad  was  publifhed  volume  by 
volume,  as  the  tranflation  proceeded  • 
the  firft  four  books  appeared  in  1 7 1  y. 
The  expe^ation  of  this  work  was  Un¬ 
doubtedly  high,  and  every  man  who 
had  connefted  his  name  with  criticifm, 
or  poetry,  was  defirous  of  fuch  intelli¬ 
gence  as  might  enable  him  to  talk 
upon  the  popular  topic.  Halifax,, 
who,  by  having  been  firft  a  poet,  and 
then  a  patron  of  poetry,  had  acquired 
the  right  of  being  a  judge,  was  willing 
to  hear  fomc  books  while  they  were 
yet  linpublilhed.  Of  this  rehearfal 
violence  of  oppofition,  would  emulate  Pope  alterwards  gave  the  following 
each  other  in  their  encouragement  of  .  account. 

a  poet  who  had  delighted  all,  and  by  j  «  i  he  famous  Lord  Halifax  was 
whom  none  had  been  offended.  j  rather  a  pretender  to  taftc  than  really 

With  thofe  hopes,  he  offered  an  .  poffeffed  it. — When  I  had  finifhed  the 
EnglifH  Iliad  to  fubferibers,  in  fix  ‘  two  or  three  firft  books  of  my  tranfia- 
volumes  quarto,  for  fix  guineas  ;  a  \  tion  of  the  Iliad,  that  Lord  defired  to 
fum,  according  to  the  value  of  money  |  have  the  pleafure  of  hearing  them 
at  that  time,  by  no  means  inconfider-  .  read  at  his  houfe. — Addilbn,  Con- 
able,  and  greater  than  I  believe  to  j  greve,  and  Garth,  were  there  at  the 
have  been  ever  afked  before.  j  reading.  In  four  or  five  places,  Lord 

The  greatnefs  of  the  defign,  the  j  Hallifax  ftopt  me  very  civilly,  and 
popularity  of  the  author,  and  the  at-  j  with  a  fpeech  each  time,  much  of  the 
tendon  of  the  literary  world,  naturally  |  fame  kind,  “  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr 
raifed  fuch  expectations  of  the  future  j  Pope  ;  but  there  U  fi)mething  in  that 
faJe  that  the  bookfellcrs  made  their  .  puVfage  that  does  not  quite  pleafe  me. 
offers  with  great  eagernefs  ;  but  the  — Be  fo  good  as  to  mark  the  place, 
bieheft  bidder  was  Bernard  Lintot,  and  confidcr  it  a  little  at  your  leifure. 


adorned  It  with  foflile  bodies,  and 
dignified  it  with  the  title  of  a  grotto  ; 
a  place  of  filence  and  retreat,  from 
which  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
his  friends  and  hirnfelf  that  care  and 
paflion  could  be  excluded. 

While  the  volumes  of  his  Homer 
were  annually  publifhed,  he  colledled 
his  former  works  {'7*7)  into  one 
quarto  volume,  to  which  he  prefixed 
a  Preface,  written  with  great  fpriteli^ 
nefs  and  elegance,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  reprinted,  with  fome  paflages 
fubjoiiied  that  he  at  firft  omitted. 

In  this  year  his  father  died  fudden- 
ly,  in  his  feventy  fifth  year,  having 
pafTed  twenty-nine  years  in  privacy. 
He  is  not  known  but  by  the  character 
which  his  fon  has  given  him.  If  the 
money  with  which  he  retired  was  all 
gotten  by  himfelf,  he  had  traded  very 
fuccefsfully  in  times  when  fidden 
riches  were  rarely  attainable. 

The  publication  of  the  Iliad  was 
at  lafl  completed  in  1720.  Ihe 
fplendor  and  fuccefs  of  this  work 
raifed  Pope  many  enemies,  that  en  ; 
deavoured  to  depreciate  his  abilities. 
Burnet,  who  was  afterwards  a  Judge 
of  no  mean  reputation,  cenfured  him 
in  a  piece  called  Homerides  before  it 
was  publifhed ;  Ducket  likewife  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  him  ridiculous. 
Dennis  w^as  the  perpetual  perfecutor 
of  all  his  ftudies.  But,  whoever  his 
critics  were,  their  writings  are  loh, 
and  the  names  which  are  preferved, 
are  preferved  in  the  Dunciad. 

Next  year  he  publifhed  fome  fe!e<5t 
pcems  of  his  friend  Dr  Parnell,  with 
a  very  elegant  Dedication  to  the  Earl 
of  Oxfora 

He  gave  the  fame  year  ( 1721 )  au 
edition  of  Shakefpeare.  His  name 
was  now  of  fo  much  authority,  that 
Tonfon  thought  himfelf  entitled,  by 
annexing  it,  to  demand  a  fubfcTipiion 
of  fix  guineas  for  Shakefpeare’s  plays 
in  fix  quarto  volumes  ;  nor  did  his 
expeftation  much  deceive  him  ;  for  of 
feven  hundrd  and  fifty  >vhich  he 
printed,  he  difperfed  a  great  number 


lag  to  the  Do£Ior,  that  ray  Lord  had 
laid  me  under  a  good  deal  of  difficul¬ 
ty  by  fuch  iooft  and  genera!  obferva- 
tions ;  that  1  had  been  thinking  over 
the  pafTages  almoft  ever  fince,  and 
could  not  guefs  at  what  it  was  that 
offended  his  Lordfhip  in  either  of 
them.  Garth  laughed  heartily  at  my 
cmbarrafTinent ;  faid,  I  had  not  been 
long  enough  acquainted  with  Lord 
Halifax  to  know  his  way  yet ;  that  I 
need  not  puzzle  myfelf  about  looking 
thofe  places  over  and  over  when  I  got 
home.  “  All  you  need  do  (fays  he) 
is  to  leave  them  jull  as  they  are  ;  call 
on  Lord  Halifax  two  or  three  months 
hence,  thank  him  for  his  kind  obfer- 
vations  on  thofe  paffages,  and  then 
read  them  to  him  as  altered.  I  have 
known  him  much  longer  than  you 
have,  and  will  be  anfwerable  for  the 
event.’*  I  follov.'ed  his  advice  ;  wait¬ 
ed  on  Lord  Halifax  fome  time  after ; 
(aid,  I  hoped  he  would  find  his  ob- 
je(5tions  to  thofe  paffages  removed  ; 
read  them  to  him  exaftly  as  they  were 
at  firil ;  and  his  Lordftiip  was  extreme¬ 
ly  pleafed  with  them,  and  cried  out, 
^)',  no-w  they  arc  perfectly  right;  nothing 
can  he  better,"** 

It  is  feidom  that  the  great  or  the 
wife  fufpefl  that  they  are  defpifed  or 
cheated.  Halifax,  thinking  this  a 
lucky  opportunity  in  fecuring  immor¬ 
tality,  made  fome  advances  of  favour 
and  fome  overtures  of  advantage  to 
pope,  which  he  feems  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  with  fuller!  coldnefs. 

This  year  (i7T5)  being,  by  the 
fubfeription,  enabled  to  live  more  by 
choice,  having  perfuaded  his  father 
to  fell  their  efiatc  at  Binfield,  he  pur- 
chafed,  1  think  only  for  his  life,  that 
houfe  at  Twickenham  to  which  his 
refidence  afterwards  procured  fo  much 
celebration,  and  removed  thither  with 
his  father  and  mother. 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the 
quincunx  w  hich  his  verfes  mention  ; 
and  being  under  the  neceflity  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  fubcerraneoiis  paffage  to  a  gar¬ 
den  on  the  other  fide  of  the  road,  he 
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at  the  price  propofed.  The  reputa-  Clerk,  in  ridicule  of  Burnet’s  im- 
lion  of  that  edition  indeed  funk  after*  portance  in  his  own  Hilioiy,  and  a 
wards  fo  low,  that  one  hundred  and  Debate  upon  Black  and  White  Horfes, 
forty  copies  were  fold  at  fixteen  written  in  all  the  formalities  of  a  legal 
Ihillings  each.  procefs,  by  the  afliftance,  as  is  faid,  of 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Mr  Fortefeue,  afterwards  Mafter  of 
Iliad,  refolving  not  to  let  the  general  the  Rolls. 

kindnefs  cool,  he  publilhed  propofals  In  the  following  year  (1728)  he 
for  a  tranflation  of  the  OdyfTcy,  in  began  to  put  Atterbury’s  advice  in 
five  volumes,  for  five  guineas.  He  practice ;  and  (hewed  his  fatirical 
w^as  willing,  however,  now  to  have  powers  by  publilhing  the  Dunciad, 
alTociates  in  his  labour,  being  either  one  of  his  greateft  and  moft  elaborate 
w^cary  with  toiling  upon  another’s  performances,  in  which  he  endeavour- 
thoughts,  or  having  heard,  as  Ruff-  ed  to  fink  into  contempt  all  the 
head  relates,  that  Fenton  and  Broome  writers  by  whom  he  had  been  attack- 
had  already  begun  the  work,  and  ed,  and  fome  others  w  liom  he  thought 
liking  better  to  have  them  confede-  unable  to  defend  themfi.lves. 
rates  than  rivals.  In  the  next  year  he  loll  Ids  mother, 

Ofthe  Ody (ley  Pope  tranflated  only  not  by  an  unexpeded  death,  for  fhe 
twelve  books  ;  the  red  were  the  work  had  hilled  to  the  age  of  ninety-three  ; 
of  Broome  and  Fenton :  the  notes  were  but  fiic  did  not  die  unlamented.  The 
written  wholly  by  Broome,  who  was  filial  piety  of  Pope  was  in  the  highcll 
not  over-liberally  rewarded.  The  degree  amiable  and  exemplary;  his 
public  was  carefully  kept  ignorant  of  parents  had  the  happinelk  of  living 
the  feveral  (hares ;  and  an  account  till  he  w^as  at  the  fummit  of  poetical 
was  fubjoined  at  the  coucliifion,  which  reputation,  till  he  was  at  eai'e  in  his  i 
is  now  known  not  to  be  true.  fortune,  and  without  a  rival  in  his  1 

Not  long  after  Pope  was  returning  fame,  and  found  no  diminution  of  his 
home  from  a  vifit  in  a  friend’s  coach,  refped  or  tendernefs.  Whatever  was 
which,  in  pafling  a  bridge,  was  over-  his  pride,  to  them  he  was  obedient ; 
turned  into  the  water;  the  windows  and  whatever  was  his  irritability,  to 
were  clofed,  and  being  unable  to  them  he  was  gentle.  Lite  has,  among 
force  them  open,  he  was  in  danger  its  focthing  and  quiet  comforts,  few 
of  immediate  death,  when  the  polli-  things  better  to  give  than  fuch  a  fon. 
lion  fnatched  him  out  by  breaking  the  fTo  be  co?itimied. ) 

vdafs,  of  which  the  fragments  cut  two  at  orm/rnr  rr, 

^{his  fingers  in  fuch  t  manner  that 

he  loft  their  ufe.  STOllICAL  AFFAIRS  tn  the 

Voltaire,  who  was  then  in  England,  t  cars  and  781.  [P.  i?4'3 

fent  him  a  letter  of  confolatioii.  He  r  |  ^HE  ravages  of  v^ar  did  not  pre- 
had  been  entertained  by  Pope  at  his  X  vent  the  Americans  from  paying 
table,  where  he  talked  with  fo  much  foine  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
groffnefs  that  Mrs  Pope  w^as  driven  On  the  4th  of  May  an  a<5l  was  palled 
from  the  room.  Pope  difeovered,  by  by  the  council  and  houfc  of  reprefenta- 
a  trick,  that  he  was  a  fpy  for  the  tives  of  Mallichufett’s  bay,  fi  r  incor- 
Court,  and  never  confidered  him  as  a  porating  and  eftablilhing  a  fociety  for 
man  worthy  of  confidence.  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of  the 

Fie  foon  afterwards  (1727)  joined  arts  and  I'ciences.  It  was  to  be  en- 
with  Swift,  who  was  then  in  England,  tilled  “  the  American  Academy  of 
to  publifii  three  volumes  ot  Mifcella-  Arts  and  Sciences the  firfl  me  n- 
nies,  in  which,  amongll  other  things,  bers  were  naiiu  J  in  ihe  adl ;  and  they 
he  inferred  the  Memoirs  cf  a  Parifa  j  wcic  jKver  ro  be  more  than  twohun» 


/ 
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dred,  nor  Icfs  than  forty.  It  was  de- 
.  Glared  in  the  a£l,  that  the  end  and 
defign  of  the  inftitution  of  the  faid 
academy  was  to  promote  and  cncou-5 
rage  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities 
.  of  America,  and  of-  the  natural  hil-' 
tory  of  the  country  ;  and  to  deter- 
'  mine  the  ufes  to  which  its  various  na« 
tural  produiffions  might  be  applied;, 
to  promote  and  encourage  medicinal 
difeoveries ;  mathematical  difquifiti- 
ons ;  philofbphical  enquiries  and  ex¬ 
periments  ;  agronomical,  meteorolo¬ 
gical,  and  geographical  obfervations ; 
and  improvements  in  agriculture,  arts, 
inanufa^ures,  and  commerce:  and, 
in  to  cultivate  every  art  and 
,  fcience,  which  might  tend  to  advance 
the  intereft,  honour,  dignity,  and 
bappinefs,  of  a  free,  independent,  and 
•  virtuous  people* 

Some  doubts  having  arifen  in  the 
Congrefs,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
preceding  year,  about  the  propriety 
of  their  aflembling  in  the  city  of  Phi- 
Jadelpha,  it  was  now  refolved  that 
they  (hould  continue  to  meet  there  ; 
and  a  committee  of  three  members 
was  appointed,  to  report  a  proper 
.  place  where  buildings  might  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  reception  of  the  Con¬ 
grefs,  together  with  an  eilimate  of  the 
expence  c*'  providing  fuch  buildings, 
.and  the  neceffary  offices  for  the  feve- 
ral  boards.— It  was  alfo  refolved  by 
the  Congrefs,  that  a  monument  ffiould 
be  ercdled  to  the  memory  of  their  late 
General,  Richard  Montgomery,  who 
fell  at  Quebec, in  teftimonyof  his  fignal 
and  important  fervices  to  the  United 
States  of  America^  with  an  inferipti- 
on  expreffive  of  his  amiable  charac¬ 
ter  and  heroic  atchievements  ;  and 
that  the  continental  treafurers  ihould 
be  dircfled  to  advance  a  fiiro  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  300!.  to  Dr  Franklin,  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expence  ;  that  gentleman  be¬ 
ing  deilred  to  caufc  the  monument  to 
be  executed  at  Paris,  or  in  fome  other 
part  of  France. 

It  was  likewife  refolved  by  the 
Congrefs,  that  a  court  Ihould  be  ef- 


tabliihed  for  the  trial  of  all  appeals 
from  the  Court  of  ..dmirally  ot  the 
United  States  ct  America,  iu  cafes  of 
capture,  to  conlilt  of  three  judges, 
appointed  and  coinmiffioned  by  Con¬ 
grefs,  and  who  were  to  take  an  oath 
of  office  ;  and  that  the  trials  m  this 
couri  ihoulu  be  determined  by  the 
ufage  of  nations. 

Though  thefe  fchemes  Teemed  ap¬ 
parently  to  indicate  a  fituation  of 
growing  profperity,  the  difficulties  of 
the  Congrefs,  and  of  the  people  of 
America,  had  been  greatly  encreafed 
by  the  depreciation  of  their  paper 
currency.  At  the  time  when  the  colo¬ 
nies  engaged  in  a  war  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  they  had  no  regular  civil  govern¬ 
ments  eftablilhed  among  them,  of  fuf- 
fictent  energy  to  enforce  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  taxes,  or  to  provide  funds  for 
the  redemption  of  fuch  bills  of  credit 
as  their  neceflities  obliged  them  to 
iflue.  In  confequence  of  this  ftate  of 
things,  their  bills  encreafed  in  quan¬ 
tity  far  beyond  the  fiim  neceffary  for 
the  purpofe  of  a  circulating  medium  : 
and  as  they  wanted  at  the  fame  time 
fpecific  funds  to  reft  on  for  their  re¬ 
demption,  they  faw  their  paper  cur¬ 
rency  daily  finking  in  value.  The 
depreciation  continued,  by  a  kind  of 
gradual  progrellion,  from  the  year 
1777  to  1780 :  fo  that,  at  the  latter 
perio'l,  the  continental  dollars  were 
paffed,  by  common  confent,  in  mod 
parts  of  America,  at  the  rate  of  at  lead 
thirty-nine  fortieths  below  their  no¬ 
minal  value. 

The  impoffibility  of  keeping  up  the 
credit  of  the  currency  to  any  fixed 
dandard,  occafioned  great  and  almod 
infurmountable  embarraffments  in  af- 
certaining  the  value  of  property,  or 
carrying  on  trade  wfith  any  fufficient 
certainty.  Thofe  who  fold,  and  thofc 
who  bought,  were  left  without  a  rule 
whereon  to  form  a  judgment  of  their 
profit  or  their  lofs ;  and  every  fpecics 
of  commerce  or  exchange,  whether 
foreign  or  domedic,  was  expofed  to 
numberlefs  and  iucreafing  difficulties- 


The  confequences  of  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  liie  paper  currency  were  alfo 
felt  with  peculiar  feverity  by  fuch  of 
the  Americans  as  were  engaged  in 
their  military  I'ervices,  and  greatly 
augmented  their  other  hardlhips. 
The  requifitions  made  by  the  Con- 
grefs  to  the  feveral  colonies  for  fup- 
plies,  were  alfo  far  from  being  always 
regularly  complied  with  ;  ai.d  thei» 
troops  were  not  unfrtquenily  in  want 
of  the  rtioft  common  necciriries  ; 
which  naturally  occafioned  complaints 
and  dilcontent  among  them.  Some 
of  tliofe  difficulties,  refulting  from 
their  circumdances  and  fituation, 
perhaps  no  wifdom  could  have  pre¬ 
vented  ;  but  they  feem  to  have  arifen 
in  part  from  the  Congrefs  not  being 
fufficiently  acquainted  w’ith  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  finance,  and  from  a  defe^fl  of 
fyllem  in  the  departments  of  their  go¬ 
vernment. 

The  caufe  of  the  Americans  ap 
pears  alfo  to  have  fufFered  fo  me  what 
by  their  depending  too  much  on  tem¬ 
porary  cnliflments.  But  the  Con- 
ffrefs  endeavoured,  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  year  1780,  to  put  their  army 
upon  a  more  permanent  footing,  and 
to  give  all  the  fatisfadion  to  their 
officers  and  foldiers  which  their  cir- 
cumftances  would  permit.  They  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  for  arranglijg 
their  finances ;  and  made  fome  new 
regulations  refpe<Sling  their  war-office 
and  treafury-board,  and  other  public 
departments. 

Notwithftanding  the  difadvantages 
under  which  they  laboured,  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  feemed  to  entertain  no  doubts 
but  that  they  fhould  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  their  independency.  The  4th 
of  July  was  celebrated  this  year  at 
Philadelphia,  with  fome  pomp,  as  the 
anniverfary  of  American  indepen¬ 
dence.  A  commencement  for  con¬ 
ferring  degrees  in  the  arts  vras  held 
the  fame  day,  in  the  hall  of  the  imi- 
Verfity  there,  at  which  the  prefident 
and  members  of  the  Congrefs  attend¬ 
ed,  and  other  perfons  in  public  offi- 
Vot.  UV, 


.hat  aufpicious  day,  which,  amiJlt  the 
^onfufions  and  defolations  ot  w.i"  be- 
aeld  learning  beginning  to  rvvi.e, 

I  and  Animated  them  with  the  pleali  ig 
,  profpccl  of  feeing  the  facred  lamp  of 
fciencc  burninij  with  a  flill  briguxr 
Hame,  and  fcaitering  its  invigoraMng 
rays  over  the  unexplored  defarts  of 
that  continent ;  until  the  whole  world 
Ihoiild  be  involved  in  the  united  blaze 
of  knowledge,  liberty,  and  religion. 
Wnen  he  ftreichedhis  views  forward, 
he  faid,  and  furveyed  the  riling  glo¬ 
ries  of  America,  the  enricliint*  confe- 
quences  of  their  determineii  ftrut’gle 
for  liberty,  the  extenfive  fields  of  in- 
telleftual  improvement  and  ufefnl  in¬ 
vention,  in'  fcience  and  arts,  iu  ^^gri- 
cuiture  and  commerce,  in  religfOii 
and  government,  through  which  the 
unfettered  mind  would  range,  with 
increaling  delight,  in  quell  of  the  un- 
difeovered  treafure  which  yet  lay 
concealed  in  the  animal,  vege*^ablc, 
and  mineral  kingdoms  of  that  new 
world  ;  or  in  the  other  fertile  fou  r  s 
of  knowledge  with  which  it  abound¬ 
ed  ;  his  heart  fwelled  with  the  pleat¬ 
ing  profpedt,  that  the  fous  of  thir  in- 
ftitution  would  diftinguilh  thcmfelvcs, 
in  the  different  walks  of  life,  by  their 
literary  contributions  to  the  embellilh- 
meut  and  increafe  of  human  happi- 
nefs.*’ 

On  the  lotli  of  July,  Monf  Ter- 
nay,  with  a  fleet  conhlling  ot  fe'  .a 
Blips  of  the  line,  befides  frigates,  and 
a  large  body  of  French  troops,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau,  arrived  at  Rhode  Ifland ;  and 
the  following  day  6000  men  were 
landed  there.  A  committee  from 
the  general  alfembly  of  Rhode  Ifland 
was  appointed  to  congratulate  the 
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tabliihed  for  the  trial  of  all  appeals 
from  the  Court  of  «:»dmiraliy  ot  the 
United  St<ices  ct  Aoierica,  in  cafes  of 
capture,  to  conliit  of  three  judges, 
appointed  and  cotnmiiTioned  by  Con* 
grefs,  and  who  were  to  take  an  oath 
of  office  ;  and  that  the  trials  m  this 
court;  ihoulu  be  determined  by  the 
ufage  of  nations. 

Though  thefe  fchemes  Teemed  ap* 
patently  to  indicate  a  fituation  of 
growing  profperity,  the  difficulties  of 
the  Congrefs,  and  of  the  people  of 
America,  had  been  greatly  encreafed 
by  the  depreciation  of  their  paper 
currency.  At  the  time  when  the  coio* 
nies  engaged  in  a  war  with  Great  Bri* 
tain,  they  had  no  regular  civil  govern* 
ments'eftabliffied  among  them,  of  fuf* 
ficient  energy  to  enforce  the  collec* 
tion  of  taxes,  or  to  provide  funds  for 
the  redemption  of  fuch  bills  of  credit 
as  their  neceffities  obliged  them  to 
iffiie.  In  confequence  of  this  (late  of 
things,  their  bills  encreafed  in  quan¬ 
tity  far  beyond  the  fum  necelTary  for 
the  purpofe  of  a  circulating  medium  : 
and  as  they  wanted  at  the  fame  time 
fpecific  funds  to  reft  on  for  their  re¬ 
demption,  they  faw  their  paper  cur¬ 
rency  daily  finking  in  value.  The 
dejprcciation  continued,  by  a  kind  of 
gradual  progreffion,  from  the  year 
1777  to  1780 :  fo  that,  at  the  latter 
period,  the  continental  dollars  were 
paiTed,  by  common  confent,  in  mod 
parts  of  America,  at  the  rate  of  at  lead 
thirty-nine  fortieths  below  their  no¬ 
minal  value. 

The  impoffibility  of  keeping  up  the 
credit  of  the  currency  to  any  fixed 
dandard,  occafioned  great  and  almod 
infurmountable  embarraifments  in  af- 
certaining  the  value  of  property,  or 
carrying  on  trade  vrith  any  fufficient 
certainty.  Thofe  who  fold,  and  thofc 
who  bought,  were  left  without  a  rule 
whereon  to  form  a  judgment  of  their 
profit  or  their  lofs ;  and  every  fpecies 
of  commerce  or  exchange,  whether 
foreign  or  domedic,  was  expofed  to 
numberlefs  and  iucreafing  difficultici^ 


dred,  nor  lefs  than  forty.  It  was  de¬ 
clared  in  the  adl,  that  the  end  and 
ikfign  of  the  indicution  of  the  faid 
academy  was  to  promote  and  cncou-J 
rage  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities 
.  of  America,  and  of*  the  natural  hil- 
tory  of  the  country  ;  and  to  deter-* 
mine  the  ufes  to  which  its  various  na¬ 
tural  produAions  might  be  applied;. 
•  to  promote  and  encourage  medicinal 
difeoveries ;  mathematical  difquifiti- 
ons ;  philofbphical  enquiries  and  ex¬ 
periments  ;  adronomical,  meteorolo¬ 
gical,  and  geographical  obfervations ; 
and  improvements  in  agriculture,  arts, 
iiianufaAures,  and  commerce:  and, 
in  fin^  to  cultivate  every  art  and 
,  fcience,  which  might  tend  to  advance 
the  intered,  honour,  dignity,  and 
happinefs,  of  a  free,  independent,  and 
‘  virtuous  people. 

Some  doubts  having  arifen  in  the 
Congrefs,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
preceding  year,  about  the  propriety 
of  their  alTembling  in  the  city  of  Phi- 
Jadelpha,  it  was  now  refolved  that 
they  (hould  continue  to  meet  thefe  ; 
and  a  committee  of  three  members 
was  appointed,  to  report  a  proper 
.  place  where  buildings  might  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  reception  of  the  Con¬ 
grefs,  together  with  an  edimate  of  the 
expence  c"  providing  fuch  buildings, 
.and  the  neceffary  offices  for  the  feve- 
ral  boards.*— It  was  alfo  refolved  by 
the  Congrefs,  that  a  monument  (hould 
be  erc^led  to  the  memory  of  their  late 
General,  Richard  Montgomery,  who 
fell  at  Quebec, in  tedimonyof  his  (ignal 
and  important  fervices  to  the  United 
States  of  America^  with  an  infcripti- 
on  exprelfive  of  his  amiable  charac¬ 
ter  and  heroic  atchievements ;  an,d 
that  the  continental  treafurers  (hould 
be  direfted  to  advance  a  fum  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  300!.  to  Dr  Franklin,  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expence ;  that  gentleman  be¬ 
ing  defired  to  caufe  the  monument  to 
be  executed  at  Paris,  or  in  fome  other 
part  of  France. 

It  was  likewife  refolved  by  the 
Congrefs,  that  a  court  (hould  be  ef- 


The  confequences  of  the  deprecia- 
lion  of  the  paper  currency  were  alfo 
felt  with  peculiar  fevcrity  by  fuch  oi 
the  Americans  as  were  engaged  in 
their  military  fervices,  and  greatly 
augmented  their  other  hardlliips. 
The  reqaifitions  made  by  the  Con- 
grefs  to  the  feveral  colonies  for  fup- 
plies,  were  alfo  far  from  being  always 
regularly  complied  with;  a:.d  thei» 
troops  were  not  uiifrtquenily  in  want 
of  the  rttoft  common  neceiFiries  ; 
which  naturally occafioned  complaints 
and  difcontent  among  them.  Some 
of  thofe  difficulties,  refulting  Ifom 
their  circumdances  and  fituation, 
perhaps  no  wifdom  could  have  pre¬ 
vented  ;  but  they  feem  to  have  arifen 
in  part  from  the  Congrefs  not  being 
fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  finance,  and  from  a  defe<51  of 
fyltem  in  the  departments  of  their  go¬ 
vernment. 

The  caufe  of  the  Americans  ap 
pears  alfo  to  have  fuffered  fo  me  what 
by  their  depending  too  much  on  tem¬ 
porary  cnliftments.  But  the  Con¬ 
grefs  endeavoured,  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  year  1780,  to  put  their  army 
upon  a  more  permanent  footing,  and 
to  give  all  the  f:itisfa<flion  to  their 
officers  and  foldiers  which  their  cir- 
cumftances  would  permit.  They  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  for  arranging 
their  finances ;  and  made  fome  new 
regulations  refpe<fling  their  war-office 
and  treafury-board,  and  other  public 
departments. 

Notwithftandlng  the  difadvantages 
under  which  they  laboured,  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  feemed  to  entertain  no  doubts 
but  that  they  (hould  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  their  indeperidency.  The  4th 
of  July  was  celebrated  this  year  at 
Philadelphia,  with  fome  pomp,  as  the 
anniverfary  of  American  indepen¬ 
dence.  A  commencement  for  con¬ 
ferring  degrees  in  the  arts  v/as  held 
the  fame  day,  in  the  hall  of  the  imi- 
verfity  there,  at  which  the  prefident 
and  members  of  the  Congrefs  attend- 
?rd,  and  other  perfons  in  public  offi- 
Voi.  UV, 


ces.  The  Chevalier  De  la  Lucerne, 
minifier  plenipotcntary  from  the 
French  King  to  the  United  States, 
was  alfo  prefent  on  this  occafion. 

A  charge  was  publicly  addreffed 
by  the  provofi  of  the  univerfuy  to  the 
iludents,  in  which  he  faid,  that  he 
could  not  but  congratulate  them  “  on 
-hat  aiifpicioLis  day,  which,  amid  It  the 
I  confufions  and  defolations  ot  w.i"  be- 
;  aeld  learning  beginning  to  rvvl.e, 
and  Tiiii mated  them  with  the  pleali  .g 
I  profpccl  of  feeing  the  facred  lamp  of 
fciencc  burninir  with  a  flill  brigu.cr 
fiame,  and  fcaitering  its  invigorating 
I  rays  over  the  unexplored  defarts  of 
I  that  continent ;  until  the  whole  world 
I  IhoulJ  be  involved  in  the  united  blaze 
I  of  knowledge,  liberty,  and  religion. 
VVnen  he  Itreichedhis  views  forward, 
he  faid,  and  fiirveyed  the  riling  glo¬ 
ries  of  America,  the  enrichina  confe- 
quences  of  their  detcrmineii  Itruggle 
for  liberty,  the  extenfive  fields  of  in¬ 
tellectual  improvement  and  ufeful  in¬ 
vention,  in  fcience  and  arts,  in  i*gri- 
culture  and  commerce,  in  religion 
and  government,  through  which  the 
unfettered  mind  would  range,  with 
increaling  delight,  in  queft  of  the  un- 
difeovereJ  treafure  which  yet  lay 
concealed  in  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms  of  that  new 
world  ;  or  in  the  other  fertile  fou  c  s 
of  knowledge  with  which  it  abound¬ 
ed  ;  his  heart  fwelled  with  the  pleat¬ 
ing  profpeCt,  that  the  fons  of  thir  in- 
ftitution  would  diftingiiilh  theinfelvcs, 
in  the  different  walks  of  life,  by  their 
literary  contributions  to  the  embellilh- 
ment  and  increafe  of  human  happi- 
nefs.’’ 

On  the  lotli  of  July,  Monf  Ter- 
nay,  with  a  fleet  confiding  ot  fe'  .a 
fhips  of  the  line,  befides  frigates,  and 
a  large  body  of  French  troops,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau,  arrived  at  Rhode  Ifland ;  and 
the  following  day  6000  men  were 
landed  there.  A  committee  from 
the  general  affembly  of  Rhode  Ifland 
was  appointed  to  congratulate  the 


/- 
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French  General  on  his  arrival;  where-  |  trary  to  true  policy  as  they  were  to 
upon  iie  returned  an  anlwer,  in  which  \  the  dictates  of  humanity  ;  for  they 
he  informed  them,  that  the  king,  his  ;  could  anfwer  no  oiher  purpoie  but 
inafler,  had  fent  him  to  the  aiTillancc  |  that  of  increaling  the  calamities  occa- 
of  his  good  and  faithful  allies,  the  |  fioned  by  this  unhappy  war,  and  aug* 
United  ^States  of  America.  At  pre-  j  menting  the  aniinofity  of  the  Ameri- 
fent.  he  faid.  he  oiilv  broutiht  over  1  cans  againll  Great  Britain. 

Not  long  after  thefe  events,  means 
wei*#  found  to  detach  Major-general 
Arnold,  who  had  engaged  lb  ardent* 
ly  in  the  caufe  of  America,  and  who 
had  exhibited  fo  much  bravery  in  the 
fupport  of  it,  from  the  interefts  of  the 
Congrefs.  Major  Andre,  Adjutant- 
general  to  the  Britilh  army,  was  a 
principal  agent  in  this  tranfa<5tion  ;  or, 
if  the  overture  of  joining 'the  king^s 


that  his  whole  power  (hould  be  exerted 
for  their  fupport.  He  added,  that  the 
French  troops  were  under  the  ftruflell 
dilcipline  ;  and,  acting  under  the  or-  | 
ders  of  General  Walliington,  would 
live  with  the  Americans  as  their  bre¬ 
thren. 

A  fcUerne  was  foon  after  formed, 
of  making  a  combined  attack,  with 
Kngllih  iliips  and  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
Admiral  Arbuthnot,  againft  the 
French  fleet  and  troops  at  Rhode  Ifl- 
and..  Accordingly,  a  confiderable 
.  part'of  the  troops  at  New  York  were 
embarked  for  that  purpofe.  General 
Wafhinstoa  having  received  informa- 
tion  of  this,  pafleJ  the  North  River, 
by  a  very  rapid  movement,  and  with 
an  army  increafed  to  12,000  men, 
proceeded  with  celerity  towards  King’s 
Bridge,  in  order  to  attack  New  York ; 
but  learning  that  the  Britilh  General 
had  changed  his  intentions,  and  dif- 
embarked  his  troops  on  the  31ft  of 
the  month.  General  Walhington  re- 
crofled  the  river,  and  returned  to  his 
former  ftation.  Sir  Henry  Cliuten 
and  the  Admiral  had  agreed  to  rc- 
iintpiifli  their  defign  of  attacking  the 
French  and  Americans  at  Rhode  Ifl- 
and,  as  impra<flicable  for  the  prefent. 

'About  this  time  fome  very  cruel 
depredations  were  committed  on  the 
Americans  near  Albany,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canada,  by  detach¬ 
ments  from  the  royal  army,  joined  by 
parties  of  Indians  and  American  Loy- 
alifls.  Many  fcttlements  were  de- 
llroycd,  houfes  burnt,  large  tradls  of 
country  laid  wafte,  and  other  barbari- 
fic.s  committed  ;  which  were  as  con- 
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commander  In  chief,  that  Mr  Andre 
came  on  lliore  from  the  Vulture  floop 
of  war  in  the  night,  on  an  interview 
with  General  Arnold,  in  a  private 
and  fecret  manner  ;  that  he  changed 
his  drefs  within  the  American  lines, 
and  under  a  feigned  name,  and  In  a 
difguifed  habit,  paffed  the  American 
works  at  Stoney  and  Verplanks 
Points,  on  the  evening  of  the  2  2d  of 
September  ;  that  he  was  taken  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  at  I'arry-town, 
he  being  then  on  his  way  for  New 
York;  and  that,  when  taken,  he  had 
in  his  polfelTion  feveral  papers,  which 
contained  intelligence  for  the  enemy. 

They,  therefore,  determined,  that 
he  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  fpy 
from  the  enemy  ;  and  that, -agreeable 
to  the  law  and  ufage  of  nations,  he 
ought  to  futfer  death.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  Lieutenant-general  Robert- 
fon,  and  the  late  .'American  General 
Arnold,  ail  wrote  prelling  letters  to 
General  Walhington  on  the  occafion, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  decifion  of 
the  Board  of  General  Officers  fipm 
being  put  in  force.  But  their  appli¬ 
cations  were  ineffefluaJ. 

Major  Andre  wds  hanged  at  Tap- 
pan,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  on 
the  2d  of  O(5fohcr.  He  met  his  fate 
with  great  firmnefs  ;  but  appeared 
fora  ?what  hurt,  that  he  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  a  more  military  death,  for 
which  he  had  folicited.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  very  amiable  qualities, 
had  a  tafte  for  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  and  pofieiFed  many  accomplilh- 
ments.  flis  death,  therefore,  was 
regreted  even  by  his  enemies  ;  and 
the  feverity  of  the  determination  con¬ 
cerning  him  was  much  exclaimed  a- 
gainlf  in  Great  Britain,  it  was,  how¬ 
ever,  generally  acknowledged  by  im¬ 
partial  perfons,  that  there  was  no¬ 
thing  in  the  execution  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  gentleman,  but  what  was  per- 
fe(5fly  confonant  to  the  rules  of  war. 

The  Congrefs,  Nov.  3.  palTed  the 
following  vote  in  favour  of  the  three 
ibldiers  pf  the  Ter  fey  mUhla  who 


took  Major  Andre,  and  refufed  a 
large  fum  to  let  him  go : — “  That 
John  Paulding,  David  Williams,  and 
Ifaac  Van  Wort,  ihould  be  paid  an¬ 
nually  2wO  dollars  fiom  the  publ’c 
treal'ury,  for  their  lives  ;  and  that  the 
vvar-officc  prefent  each  of  them  wkh 
a  filver  medal  If  ruck  on  the  occalior, 
one  lidc  of  which  fiiould  reprefent  a 
buckler,  whh  the  word  Fidi:iity  ;  and 
the  reveife  to  bear  the  Idiowing  ia- 
feription,  Vincit  a??:or  — The 

Congrels  on  the  4th  of  October  fur¬ 
ther  lefoived,  “  That  the  name  c»f 
Arnold  fhouid  be  erafed  from 
the  lilt  which  contains  the  names  of 
the  officers  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States. 

Arnold  w’as  made  a  brigadier-ge¬ 
neral  in  the  king’s  fervice,  and  pub- 
lifhed  an  addrefs  to  the  inhabitants  of 
America,  dated  from  New  York, 
October  7,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
jultify  his  defertion  of  their  caufe. 
tie  faid,  that,  when  he  firll  engaged 
in  it,  he  conceived  the  rights  of  hi; 
country  to  be  in  danger,  and  that  du¬ 
ty  and  honour  called  him  to  her  dc- 
lence.  A  redrefs  of  grievances  war. 
his  only  aim  and  objt<5f  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  he  acquiefeed  unwillingly  in  the 
declaration  of  independence,  becaulc 
he  thought  it  precipitate.  But  what 
now  induced  him  to  defert  their  cauic, 
was  the  difgulf  he  had  conceived  at 
the  Freiicli  alliance,  and  at  the  refufal 
of  Congrefs  to  comply  wath  the  Jail 
terms  olTered  by  Great  Britain,  which 
he  thought  equal  to  all  their  expeffa- 
tions,  and  to  all  their  vvllhes. 

The  Americans,  how^ever,  apeonn- 
ted  for  the  condu^  of  Arnold  in  ;i 
different  manner.  They  alledged, 
that  he  had  fo  involved  himftlf  in 
debts  and  difficulties,  by  his  extrava¬ 
gant  manner  of  living  in  America, 
that  it  was  very  inconvenient  for  him 
to  continue  there  :  that  after  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Britifh 
troops,  Arnold,  being  invefted  with 
the  command  in  that  city,  had  miul'* 
the  houfe  of  Mr  Penn,  which  was  rh-i 
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The  Count  having  (hewn  me 
this  part  of  his  eitate,  returned 
home  by  a  circuit  of  above  five 
all  through  an  uncultivated  walic. 
You  fee,  faid  he,  addrefling  himfcif 
to  me  again,  that  I  have  yet  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  do  ;  all  this  track  of 
country,  with  foine  others  alaioft  as 
extenfive,  are  as  barren  as  I  found 
them  ;  but  as  my  improvements  ad- 
vance  very  quick,  I  am  not  without 
hopes  of  feeing  the  whole,  fome  time 
or  other,  under  culture  ;  in  the  mean 
time,  it  is  not  totally  ufelefs,  for  I  have 
many  fhepherds,  who  attend  very  con- 
fiderable  flocks  of  flieep,  which  paf- 
ture  here  ;  thefe  are  all  of  an  impro^ 
ved  breed,  which  I  effedled  by  im¬ 
porting  rams  from  Flanders  and  front 
England,  in  order  to  provide  wool 
for  my  manufadory  :  my  flocks  fully 
anfwered  that  end  fome  years  ago  ; 
but  fince  I  have  encreafed  my  fabrics 
fo  much,  I  cannot  fupply  them  from 
my  own  lands  with  all  they  work  up, 
and  am  therefore  obliged  to  import 
from  other  countries  ;  and  what  I 
get  I  have  chiefly  from  England, 
which  I  freely  confefs  to  you. 

This  is  not,  however,  an  objefl  of 
real  importance  ;  for  the  improvement 
of  the  land,  to  yield  plenteous  crops  of 
corn  and  roots,  is  a  far  more  advan¬ 
tageous  application  of  it ;  and  here, 
by  the  way,  let  me  ftart  a  reflcdion, 
which  has  (truck  me  more  than  once 
in  the  courfe  of  my  undertakings.  In 
your  country,  (heep  is  made  the  great 
objecfl,  even  in  improved  territories. 
Now  this  appears  to  me  to  be  an  er¬ 
roneous  policy  ;  I  have  not  yet  found 
out  the  means,  nor  do  I  think  it  pof- 
fible,  to  make  the  utmoft  value  of  im¬ 
proved  land  by  feeding  it  with  flieep  5 
I  and  from  all  the  experience  \vhich  I 
I  have  been  able  to  gain,  the  advantar 
ges  which  arife  from  the  culture  of 
lands,  improved  in  arable  crops,  much 


befl  in  the  city,  his  head  quarters. 
This  he  had  furniflied  in  an  elegant 
and  expenfive  manner,  a«»d  lived  in  a 
flilc  far  beyond  his  income.  It  was 
mauifeft,  they  faid,  that  he  could  at 
fiA  have  no  great  averfion  to  the 
French  alliance,  becaiile  that  when 
Monf.  Gerard,  minlfter  plenipotenti¬ 
ary  from  the  Court  of  France,  arrived 
at  Fftil^d'-lphia,  in  July  1778,  Gene¬ 
ral  Arnold  early  and  earnellly  folici- 
ted  that  miniller,  wiih  his  whole 
fuite,  to  take  apartments,  and  bed  and 
board,  at  his  houfe,  until  a  proper 
boufe  could  be  provided  by  the  order 
of  the  Congrels.  This  offer  Monf 
Gerard  accepted,  and  continued  with 
him  fome  weeks  The  F.  ench  mini- 
fltr  refided  upwards  of  fourteen 
months  in  Philadelphia ;  during 
which  time  General  Arnold  kept  up 
the  moft  friendly  and  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Jiim,  and  there 
a  continued  interchange  of  dinners, 
halls,  routes,  and  concerts ;  fo  that 
Monf.  Gerard  muft  have  believed, that 
I  in  General  Arnold  he  had  found,  and 
^  lefi,  one  of  the  warmed  friends  the 
court  of  France  had  in  America. 
1  e  was  alfo  one  of  the  fird  in  con¬ 
gratulating  the  Chevalier  la  Lucerne, 
the  fecond  French  minider. — About 
thi^  time  complaints  and  accufations 
were  exhibited  againd  him  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Philadelphia,  for  divers 
mal-pra^ices  ;  among  which  charges 
were  the  appropriation  of  goods  and 
merchandize  to  his  own  ufe,  which  he 
had  feized  as  Britifh  property  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  in  July  1778.  It  was  de¬ 
termined  by  a  court  martial,  that  his 
conduft  was  hi^j^  reprehcnfible  ;  but 
he  was  indulgemly  treated,  and  was, 
therefore,  only  reprimanded  by  the 
commander  in  chief,  General  Wafli.- 
ington.  It  was  in  thefe  circumdan- 
ces,  the  Americans  faid,  bankrupted 
in  reputation  and  fortune,  loaded 
with  debts,  and  having  a  growing  ex¬ 
penfive  family,  that  General  Arnold 
fird  turned  his  thoughts  towards  join¬ 
ing  the  royal  army. 

(To  be  continued,} 
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exceed  any  thmor  that  ftieepcan  yield, 
cv  h  if  ail  the  Drv)fits  of  the  manufac- 
tui  L  are  add-  d  :  this  has  made  me 
v’r‘'i.ler  very  in’JC  '  at  the  condudl  of 
i  Tii' land,  in  givincr  fuch  exclufive  fa 
voiir  to  every  thing  concerning  that 
aidmai. 

I  r<*plied,  that  in  England  no  .ex- 
clulive  favour  was  given  to  Iheep,  as 
every  man  was  left  di  liberty  to  keep 
and  feed  whatever  dock  belt  plea  fed 
hini ;  bu'  that  the  fupport  of  our 
growth  of  wool,  was  in  the  pafturage 
of  wafte  counties,  or,  at  leaft,  of  thole 
which  were  fuch  in  compirifon  with 
our  bed  ;  that  fuch  counties,  where 
great  rrarks  in  ibem  were  totally  ap¬ 
plied  to  feeding  Iheep,  thougn  the 
land  was  as  applicable  to  producing 
grain,  8cc.  as  mod  others,  was  owing 
to  tilt  indolence  or  want  of  fpirit  of 
the  owners. 

Reiurning  home,  the  Count  further 
dlfcourfed  as  follows :  The  example 
of  mv  own  edate,  laid  he,  proves  to 
me,  that  nothing  is  wanting  »^o  make 
a  country  popiil  >us,  and  confequently 
rich,  bur  giving  the  people  an  objeid 
for  their  indudry  to  work  upon  ;  the 
mod  idle  will,  of  themfelves,  be  con¬ 
verted  to  indudry,  if  their  indudry  is 
beneficial  to  them,  and  if  they  have 
no  other  dependence  but  on  it.  I 
know  no  people  naturally  more  indo¬ 
lent  than  the  common  people  in  Den¬ 
mark  ;  but  in  the  mod  populous  parts 
of  Holland,  they  are  not  more  adive 
and  indndrious  than  all  the  people 
on  my  edate  ;  which  change  has  been 
efFe<ded  merely  by  throwing  them  in¬ 
to  the  purfuit  of  gain,  and  letting 
them  quietly  enjoy  it. 

The  natural  increafe  of  mankind  is 
prodigious,  when  marriages  are  no 
burden,  but  children  riches  ;  and  1 
am  fo  drongly  convinced  of  this  truth, 
that  I  cannot  help  confidering,  wath 
fome  degree  of  furprize,  the  condu(5t 
of  feveral  potentates,  who  feek  to  peo¬ 
ple  their  defarts  by  importations  of 
foreigners,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
continue  to  keep  their  pcafaiU?'^  in  an 


ibfolute  date  of  flavery.  Not  in  an 
lFe<ftually  people  any  country  but  the 
latural  increafe  of  its  own  inhabi- 
ants,  accelerated  by  fuch  good  and 
wholefome  laws  and  inditmes  as  fe» 
cure  their  freedom  and  property,  and 
take  off  every  idea  of  children  being 
hurdenfome. 

Another  reflefllon  which  I  have 
made  from  the  progrcls  and  event  of 
my  own  undertakings,  is  on  the  ba¬ 
lance,  if  I  may  fo  esprefs  myftlf,  of 
igricultnre  and  commerce.  My  view 
in  edablifliing  manufadorics  on  iny 
edate,  and  opening  fome  degree  of 
trade,  was  to  give  a  fubfidence  to 
people  for  whom  I  widied  to  form  a 
market  for  the  produ(ds  of  my  lands. 
The  hands  employed  in  cultivating 
them,  even  in  the  higlieft  perfeidioii 
to  which  hufbandry  is  capable  of 
being  carried,  cannot  confunie  the 
produid  ;  the  furpliis  mud  tiiereforc 
be  fold;  but  a  regular  market,  at  a 
good  price,  was  not  to  be  had,  and 
the  confequence  of  which  is  always 
an  obdruftion  to  all  improvements  ; 
to  remedy  this,  I  faw  clearly  that  no¬ 
thing  would  be  effedual,  but  increa- 
fing  the  people,  and  giving  the  w 
hands  other  means  of  employment 
than  agriculture  ;  becaufe,  if  1  em¬ 
ployed  them  in  raifing  food  alfo,  I 
ihould  only  be  encreafing  the  former 
evil ;  here,  therefore,  I  called  in  com¬ 
merce  to  my  aid  ;  I  edabliihed  fome 
fabrics,  and  raifed  a  town  that  pro¬ 
vided  no  food,  but  was  confequently 
to  be  fed  by  the  furrounding  coun¬ 
try  ;  this  gave  me  the  market  I  want¬ 
ed  for  the  land  prodinds.  Here  now 
arifes  the  quedion,  IhouW  the  manu¬ 
factures  and  trade  be  piilhcd  on  to  as 
great  a  height  as  pofiible,  or  Ihould 
they  be  kept  in  the  even  proporf  ou 
to  the  market  wanted  by  the  farmers? 
In  other  words,  fhoiiKi  the  trade  be 
made  a  principal  objeCl,  or  diould  it 
be  kept  entirely  tubi'ei  vient  to  agri¬ 
culture  ? 

I  This  is  a  qpcdion  which  involves 
in  it  the  whole  circle  of  all  the  poll- 
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tics  which  have  fo  long  agitated  the 
world.  I  am  far  enough  trom  being 
able  to  give  a  definition  of  the  diredl 
line  of  propriety,  but  I  will  tell  you 
what  is  my  idea  of  condu(5l,  for  my 
ov/n  little  concerns,  and  you  will  be 
abk  to  judge  whether  it  will  be  at  all 
applicable  to  the  conduct  of  nations. 
1  was  ever  of  opinion,  that  in  all  im¬ 
provements  oi  the  fort  which  1  have 
undertaken,  permanency  is  an  obje(fl 
that  is  never  to  be  loll;  fight  of,  for 
ever  filch  brilliant  proinifes,  if  they 
are  not  evidt  ntly  lading  ;  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  land,  of  manulaciure,  ol  trade, 
deferves  not  the  name,  if  it  lafis  but 
for  a  feafon  ;  hence  it  is,  that  the 
greatell  immediate  eftedi:  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  mod  inviting,  it  the  perma¬ 
nency  of  fuccefs  be  not  equal  to  it. 

My  firlt  motive  of  undertaking  im¬ 
provements  was  to  increafe  my  reve¬ 
nue  ;  and  in  reafoning  upon  the  ef- 
fed.  we  ought  to  fuppofe  I  have  ne¬ 
ver  fince  had  any  other  motive  ;  tho% 
in  reality,  the  pleafure  of  beholding 
my  riling  fuccefs,  in  making  fo  many 
people  happy,  has  been,  by  degrees, 
a  much  Itrongcr  inducement  ;  this, 
however,  is  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
quefti'jn,  and  the  principal  aim  of  all 
thefe  undertakings  fuppofed  to  be  the 
gaining  from  my  cllate  as  great,  clear, 
and  permanent  a  revenue  as  poffible. 
.  In  this  view  of  the  cafe,  1  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  that  trade  and  manu 
fadures  fiiould  be  carried  no  further 
than  the  benefit  of  land  improvements 
require  ;  that  they  may  be  made  to 
bring  in  a  great  revenue,  I  have  not 
A  dcubr ;  but  I  am  equally  clear,  that 
they  become  very  precarious  the  mo¬ 
ment  tlity  piilh  them  beyond  their 
connedion  with  agriculture  ;  they  are 
then  open  to  the  rivallhip  of  other 
places  and  countries ;  they  have  no 
real  foundation,  depending  upon  the 
iidilioiis  amount  of  fobricty  and  mo 
deration,  w^hich  arc  the  cfientials  of 
indullry  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  the 
quantity  of  wealth  gained  is  a  lure 
means  of  introducing  a  degree  of  ex¬ 


pence,  commonly  called  luxury,  which 
inuft  inevitably  deftroy  both. 

Pufhing  fabrics  and  commerce  as 
far  as  poffible,  ’s  the  fure  way  to  be¬ 
come  iminenfely  rich  ;  but  my  me¬ 
mory  gives  me  no  inftance,  in  which 
great  wealth  has  not  accelerated  the 
ruin  of  every  nation  in  w^hich  it  has 
been  found.  Another  circumftance, 
tending  to  the  fame  point,  is,  that  ma- 
nufadures  in  their  infancy,  and  the 
beginning  of  their  progrels,  have  al- 
w^ays  for  their  objeds  vrorks  of  real 
and  lading  utility,  works  which  every 
w^here  command  a  ready  price  ;  but 
when  they  come  to  attain  great  fplen- 
dor,  they  bufy  themfelves  more  upon 
objeds  of  luxury  and  elegance,  the 
confequence  of  w’hich  is  a  precarious 
falc,  and  fpeedy  competition. 

I  have  not  a  doubt  but  I  could,  by 
concentrating  my  attention  to  the  fa¬ 
brics  I  have  eftablilhed,  and  encrea- 
iing  the  trade  of  my  port  to  a  great 
degree,  make  in  houfe- rents  alone, 
and  tolls,  with  a  few  other  articles  of 
profit,  a  very  great  revenue ;  but  as 
reafon  teaches  me  to  look  to  the  per¬ 
manency  of  fuch  a  revenue,  and  as  I 
am  clear  it  would  not  have  that  am¬ 
ple  duration  which  1  covet,  my  pre- 
fent  intention  is  to  make  both  fabrics 
and  trade  entirely  fubfervient  to  my 
hufoandry  ;  only  with  an  intention 
to  apply  that  quantum  of  trade  to  the 
bed  purpofe,  by  having  enough  to 
freight  my  veflels  in  as  well  as  out, 
and  out  as  well  as  in,  and  to  make 
every  part  be  affidant  to  every  other 
part. 

With  this  view,  when  once  every 
acre  of  my  edate  is  fully  improved, 
and  a  market  provided  for  all  its  pro- 
duds,  at  a  good  price,  not  an  high 
one  (becaufe  extremes  are  not  perma¬ 
nent),  I  lhall  then  dop  the  increafe 
of  the  town,  by  raiding  no  more  build¬ 
ings  ;  and  alfo  build  no  more  diips, 
than  fufficient  to  keep  up  the  number 
proper  for  that  degree  of  trade  which 
the  inanufadures  require  If  T  am 
content  with  tfiat  degree  of  fuccefs,  I 
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nifter  of  ftate,  therefore,  I  would  re¬ 
commend  to  my  milder,  to  encourage 
none  but  manufactures  which  work 
upon  objefts  of  ihe  hril  utility,  and 
make  them  lubfervlent  to  the  highell 
improvement  of  the  lands  of  which 
they  were  capable  of  attaining.  I 
ihoiild  not  then  leave  a  pollerity  to  fall 
into  that  unhappy  declciifion  which  all 
nations,  dates,  and  cities  experience, 
who  drive  their  mamifattures  and 
trade  to  the  utmod  bounds. 

Upon  this  reafoning  of  the  Count’s, 
which  I  thought,  in  general,  as  con  • 
clufive  as  poilible,  1  made  only  one 
ohje<5tion.  I  replied,  that  there  feem- 
ed  to  be  one  circiundaiice  of  which  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  guarded  againd, 
and  that  was  the  impoilibility  of  ren¬ 
dering  any  thing  permanent ;  that  all 
human  affairs  were  expofed  to  vicif- 
fitudes,  that  nothing  could  be  perma¬ 
nent,  not  agriculture  any  more  than 
maniifadurcs  or  commerce,  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  he  founded  his  argument  upon 
the  permanency  alone  of  his  edabiifh- 
merits,  it  might  not  prove  fo  drongly 
againd  a  great  trade.  To  this  the 
Count  returned  as  follows : 

The  want  of  dability,  of  w’hich  yon 
complain,  has  in  all  the  indanccs  •it 
prefent  in  my  memory,  been  owing 
to  the  excefs  I  fpoke  of.  I'he  ruin 
of  all  the  great  empires,  kingdoms, 
dates,  mid  particular  cities,  which 
have  been  faa'ious  in  the  world,  has 
been  entirely  owing  to  that  excefs  of 
luxury,  which  ever  fprings  from  the 
acciuifition  of  vad  wealth.  That  there 
is  fuch  a  thing  as  permanency,  is 
furely  evident  from  thofc  nations 
being  now  in  being,  who  are  the  li¬ 
neal  Jefccndanis  of  the  people  who 
overturned  the  Roman  empire ;  and 
alcliough  fiicceirive  revolutions  f;>p- 
pened  in  the  various  kingdoms  they 
formed,  yet  the  nations  from  whicii 
tliey  fprung,  depending  entirely  on 
agriculture,  or  other  produ(ds  of  the 
earth,  have  ever  continued  perma¬ 
nent  on  the  fume  ground  ;  witnefs 
I  your  own  neizhbours  the  Highland 


have  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  lading ; 
becaufe  the  agriculture,  raaiiufadtures, 
and  commerce  of  my  territory  will 
be,  what  I  edeein,  balanced  and  de¬ 
pendant  on  each  other,  exactly  to  the 
refpedive  amount  of  each;  and  as 
there  will  be  no  fabrics  wrought  but 
what  are  of  univertal  demand,  and 
no  commerce  pudied  on  but  what  the 
fabrics  employ  ;  and  as  all  the  people 
in  each  of  thefe  branches  will  be  de¬ 
pendant  for  their  provifions  and  other 
necefTaries  on  the  track  of  culture  a- 
roiind  them,  and  on  no  other ;  hence, 
I  think,  all  dangerous  excefs  is  guard¬ 
ed  againd,  and  a  regular  indullry  will 
maintain  itfelf,  without  being  hurt  by 
the  acqiiifiiion  of  great  riches. 

I  have  not  a  doubt  of  this  being 
the  mod  profitable  conduid,  relative 
to  my  own  edate,  and  mud  own  my- 
felf  equally  clear  in  its  being  the  de-. 
firable  balance  even  fora  whole  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  the  benefit  of  it  is  fo  great, 
that  I  can  conceive  but  one  caufe  of 
its  not  being  attended  to  by  thofe  na¬ 
tions  who  have  made  any  progrefs  in 
trade.  They  are  eager  to  keep  all 
their  money  at  home  ;  gold  and  filver 
duffs  are  worn  at  court ;  why,  fays 
the  manufafluring  minider,  fhould 
not  your  Majedy’s  fubjedls  make  thefe 
duffs,  if  they  wear  them,  and  keep 
the  money  at  home  which  we  have 
paid  to  foreigners  for  them  ?  Such  is 
the  origin  of  the  edablilhment  of  fuch 
manufa<dures ;  but  furely  miniders 
Ihould  refledt,  that  there  are  few 
luxurious  countries  in  the  world,  and 
none  in  Europe,  wherein  all  things 
iifed  can  be  made  at  home,  and  the 
exportation  of  money  confequently 
dopped  :  it  is  a  chimerical  idea,  and 
fearcliing  for  a  phantom  here.  Look 
into  the  riched  countries  in  the  Ead 
Indies;  are  they  flourifhing  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  wealtji  ?  Is  it  not  ai¬ 
med  in  the  inverfc  proportion  ?  Why 
therefore  feek  for  a  degree  of  riches 
which  cannot  be  attained,  but,  if  once 
gained,  would  be  ruinous  ? 

Had  I  the  honour  of  being  a  rai- 
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Scots  and  the  Welch  ;  alfo  the  Nor-  thofe  parts  where  taxes  are  coliedled 
wegians»  Swedes,  and  Danes ;  from  in  kind,  through  a  niiilaken  avarice 
whence  I  think  it  extremely  evident,  in  their  landlords,  are  tiie  mofl  poor 
that  this  want  of  ftability  is  totally  and  miferable  in  the  nation,  and  the 
owing  to  the  dependence  on  trade,  Jeaft  i  clinable  to  make  any  efforts  oi 
manufaftures,  and  the  wealth  which  improvement.  • 
they  procure.  But,  however,  1  muft  remark  an- 

Anotheiinftancetoprovethatagricul-  other  circumlUnce,  which  is  a  mortal 
tur'  is  in  a  very  different  predicament  enemy  to  all  cultivation  of  v/ahe 
from  fabrics  and  commerce,  is  that  tracks,  which  is  the  rage  onr  nobility 
of  Flanders,  which  1  take  to  be  the  have  for  hunting;  their  wild  uncul- 
bcll  cultivated  country  in  Europe;  no  tivated  eftates  are  fitter  for  this  diver- 
part  of  the  world  has  feen  more  revo-  fion  than  if  the  whole  was  covered 
lutions,  or  become  more  often  the  feat  with  corn  and  grafs  ;  and  this,  I  be- 
of  inceffant  wars ;  yet  cultivation  is,  lieve,  keeps  many  of  them  from  any 
at  this  day,  in  very  high  pcrfedlion  ;  fuch  thoughts ;  and  even  tJiofe,  who 
and  this,  in  a  good  meafure,  I  take  to  do  fmall  matters  in  hiifbindry,  will 
be  owing  to  manufa(flures  and  com*  allow  of  no  fences  being  made  to  in* 
merce-  having  maintained  only  a  j  terrupt  their  hunting;  no  wonder, 
moderate  footing  there,  about  fuffi-  therefore,  that  they  continue  W’afte. 
cient  to  give  the  peafant  a  quick  and  Thank  heaven,our  laws  confine  every 

good  market  for  all  his  produdls.  man  to  his  own  land,  unlefs  he  has 
But  it  is  time,  Sir,  faid  he,  to  have  a  licence  from  his  neighbours,  which 
done  with  national  interefts,  which  to  1  is  common  to  give  ;  but  I  have  never 
the  mod  ingenious  and  penetrating  ’  had  it  from  others,  and  have  always 
perfons  are  very  difficult  to  be  under-  •  refufed  it :  the  ravages  committed  by 
ftood,  and  yet  more  difficult  to  reduce  j  hunting  in  this  country  much  exceed 
to  pradtical  rules  ;  I  lhall  therefore  i  any  thing  you  have  any  conception  oi 
again  return  to  myfelf.  There  is  one  \  in  England.  Had  I  lollowed  this  di- 
circumftance  to  be  noted,  which  is  the  |  verfion  myfelf,  or  allowea  it  to  others 
levying  the  royal  revenue.  The  King  '  upon  my  land,  all  my  wiflied-for  im- 
has  the  tenth  of  all  land  produdls,  provements  w’ould  have  been  infinite- 
and  this,  in  many  parts  of  the  king-  ,  ly  retarded,  and  always  fubjedl  to  un* 
dom,  is  gathered  in  kind,  and  fold  i  bounded  mifehiefs. 
by  his  fuperintendants ;  but  landlords  j  I  am  lucky  in  having  no  forefts  of 
may  compound,  though  the  compo-  the  King’s  contiguous  to  me ;  though, 
fition  is  generally  high.  I  would  not  if  I  had,  I  (hould .  have  furrounde J 
have  the  real  tenth  takeq  from  my  ;  all  my  cultivated  tracks  with  fences 
peafants  on  any  confideration  what*  j  impenetrable  to  the  deer  and  boars ; 
ever,  and  therefore  pay  a  pretty  high  1  but,  in  general,  no  care  is  taken  to 
compofiiion  for  the  part  of  my  eftate  j  keep  them  out  of  the  farms,  and  the 
in  old  culture ;  as  to  all  the  reft  of  ir,  mifehief  they  do  is  prodigious, 
by  a  late  which  deferves  to  be  I  find  from  experience,  that  all  thefe 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  all  new  im-  attentions  are  iiccefTary  to  the  encou* 
provements  are  exempted  from  all  ragenient  of  agriculture  ;  and  nothing 
taxes,  for  the  life  of  thofe  who  efl'e«!l  j  but  fuch  an  encouragement  can  carry 
them ;  which  is  a  meafure  that  I  am  I  the  eftates  ot  individuals  to  that  de- 
amazed  does  not  inftigate  more  of  gree  of  improvement  which  will  prove 
the  nobility  to  improve  their  wafte  really  advantageous  to  their  fortunes; 
tracks.  nor  Ihould  I  have  omitted  to  have 

k  have  remarked,  in  travelling  thro’  flicwn  you  a  farm  on  my  eftate,  which 
the  kingdom,  that  the  peafants,  in  is  pregnant  with  another  leffoa  of 
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grees  removed  from  an  happy  or  a 
cheai  ful  one  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
let  us  figure  to  ourfelves  a  Nobleman 
fpeiiding  fucli  an  income  the  year 
round  on  the  I'pot  that  yields  it  to  him; 
in  building, planting, improving  waftes, 
making  roads,  cutting  canals,  fixing 
manufadlures,  opening  harbours,  at¬ 
tracting  commerce, — in  a  word  execu¬ 
ting  fuch  noble  works  as  the  Count  de 
Roncellenhas  employed  fo  much  of  his 
time  in.  Is  it  polfible  to  doubt  of 
fuch  an  employment  of  a  great  for¬ 
tune  being  infinitely  fupcrior,  in  felf- 
fatisfaClion  and  enjoyment,  to  the 
other  difpofition  of  it  ?  There  is 
fcarcely  any  other  but  what  at  lead 
threatens  a  wafting  and  decline  of  it. 
This  alone  infures  an  increafe ;  and 
adding  every  day  to  a  man’s  wealth, 
at  the  fame  time  that  every  (hilling 
he  makes  is  more  beneficial  to  the 
community  than  to  himfelf? 

It  would  be  furprizing  if  every  No¬ 
bleman  thus  laid  out  his  fortune  ;  but 
fure  it  is  equally  furprizing,  that  out 
of  fo  many  great  eftates  in  every  king¬ 
dom,  the  examples  of  it  fliould  be  fo 
very  rare.  We  muft  attribute  it  to 
the  great  power  of  a  general  luxury, 
which  is  now  fpread  through  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe ;  which  carries 
every  thing  and  every  body  to  the 
capital  of  each  country  ;  it  is  the  de- 
fertion  of  the  country  which  occafions 
this  univerfal  expence  in  vanity,  difli- 
pation,  and  gaming.  It  is  the  gene¬ 
ral  herding  together  in  great  cities, 
and  fixing  all  eyes  on  the  court  and 
the  prince,  that  brings  all  landlords 
of  great  eftates  among  the  pooreft 
people  in  a  kingdom,  or  at  leaft  the 
moft  needy  ;  for  they  every  day  at¬ 
tempt  to  move  in  a  vortex,  where 
the  greateft  eftates  cannot  laft  long. 
Throughout  Europe,  at  leaft  through 
all  the  countries  I  have  been  in,  this 
is  generally  the  cafe.  Eftates  in  the 
provinces  are  left  to  the  management 
of  ftewards  and  agents,  who  make  an 
equal  property  of  the  landlord  and  his 
tenants,  fleecing  both  ujnnercifully. 


to  the  brighteft  genius  of  England, 
Erance,  or  Italy,  much  more  are  they 
to  be  commended  when  found  among 
the  vvaftes  and  bogs  of  Denmark. 

That  Nobleman’s  fortune  is  now, 
I  apprehend,  as  confiderable  ;as  the 
greateft  eftates  in  England,  and  yet 
Jiis  wav  of  livin?  in  the  cafile  is  not 
iuperior  to  that  of  an  Englilh  gentle 
man  with  an  eftate  of  two  or  three 
thoufand  pounds  a-year.  His  table 
was  always  well  fpread  with  plenty  of 
every  thing  that  was  in  feafon  ;  but 
i!ien  his  own  eftate  produces  every 
thing  but  fugar,  fpices,  and  w^ine  ;  he 
has  river  and  fca  niu  in  great  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  his  foreil  yields  him  venilbn 
and  game,  and  other  parts  of  his  land 
plenty  of  wild  fowl ;  all  which,  with 
the  cultivated  produds,  aftbrd  ample 
materials  for  a  regular  table.  In  his 
wines,  he  is  by  no  means  expenfive, 
and  his  drefs,  comparatively  fpeak- 
ing,  cofis  him  nothing.  All  his  reve¬ 
nue,  therefore,  which  increafes  much 
every  year,  is  expended,  as  faft  as  it 
comes  in,  in  the  noble  undertakings 
of  w'hich  I  have  given  an  account. 
8uch  an  expenditure  does  as  much 
benefit  to  the  Hate  as  honour  to  him- 
fclf,  and  is  a  way  of  laying  out  a 
great  income  that  can  never  be  fuffi- 
ciently  praifed. 

Perhaps  alfo  it  is  as  full  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  as  any  other  difpofition  of  it 
can  be.  Let  us  fuppofe  an  Englifti 
Nobleman  of  thirty  or  forty  thdnfand 
pounds  a-year,  Jiving  in  the  ufual 
courfe  of  diffipation,  ele(ftioneering, 
and  gaming,  (which  are  the  three 
channels  that  ufually  wafte  the  great- 
eft  eftates),  and  you  will  ever  fee  in 
them  a  fpecies  of  remorfe  and  difgull 
at  the  crampt  fituation  which  fuc- 
ceftive  mortgages  bring  on ;  but  if 
the  income  is  not  exceeded,  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  it  gives  but  a  momen¬ 
tary  pleafure,  and  never  a  lading  fa- 
tlsfaciion,  befides  being  throughout 
iife  continually  under  the  regret  of 
inceftant  difappointments. 

8uch  a  life  muft  furely  be  many  de¬ 


While  things  are  in  fuch  a  train,  It  is 
not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  im¬ 
provements  in  agriculture  are  rare. 

The  Count  hearing  from  me  the 
route  I  was  to  go,  gave  me  letters  of 
recommendation  to  the  Count  de 
Smikelane,  and  the  Baron  Rofenburg, 
both  at  Copenhagen ;  adding,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  they  were  men  of  un- 
derilanding  and  refle^flion,  and  would 
give  me  fome  information  on  the  pre-‘ 
fent  ftate  of  Denmark,  more  valuable 
than  I  Ihould  gain  from  a  miniiter. 
He  alfo  gave  me  a  letter  to  M.  de  Ver- 
fpot,  at  his  caftle  in  the  mountains  of 
Middlepidc  Sweden;  a  worthy  pa¬ 
triot,  he  faid,  who  v’oiild  lliew  me  ma¬ 
ny  improvements  Jtill  7nore  ^^orthy  of 
attention  than  his  own.  Then  taking 
my  leave  of  the  Count,  and  particu¬ 
larly  requeuing  his  compai.y  inNorth- 
amptonlhirc,  m  cafe  he  ever  came  to 
England  again,  I  fet  forward  once 
inf»re  towards  Hodfedburg  the  2d  of 
September. 


ter  in  his  hole,  where  the  terriers  (  f 
interpretation  are  neceliary  to  Hml 
him  cut ) — our  good  ’Sejuire  long  held 
the  held  of  argumentation  againll 
Hicr  and  but  for  this  aiualiar/ 

phrafe,  which  felled  him  down,  might, 
in  all  likelihood,  have  been  difputing 
till  now.  Phylc  and  he  was  as 
willing  to  give  up  to  the  CLth,  as  any 
of  that  denomination  might  be  to  fur- 
render  to  the  patient  who  afked  gra¬ 
tuitous  advice — the  client  who  fued  ir^ 
fonna  patiperuy — to  death,  or  a  gaol  : 
It  was  for  the  military  fupremacy 
alone  he  itood  a  champion,  and  fore 
did  he  brook  the  thought  of  yielding 
up  the  honours  of  the  fword  to  adorn 
the  trophies  of  the  pulpit.  This  op- 
polition,  to  tell  the  truth,  as  the  cafe 
would  be  found  too  with  many  other 
oppofitions,  would  they  be  as  inge¬ 
nuous,  had  its  iccret.  Our  layman, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  purenafed  all  his 
medicine — in  coiirfiiig  over  his  own 
grounds ;  and  as  for  law,  it  was  en¬ 
joined  him  by  a  codicil  to  his  father’s 
will,  never  to  go  farther  than  Burn’s 
JiilHce  for  that  ;  and  here  too  may, 
perhaps,  be  rcfolved  a  perruafionw'hicli 
he  indulged,  of  perfons  belonging  to 
the  crafts  of  the  bjlus  and  of  the  qulil, 
being  of  about  equal  fervicc  to  the 
community  with  pcarl-brev.crs  and 
excifemen.  Refpeding  the  trade  ot 
war,  however,  he  was  far  from  be¬ 
ing  fo  indliferent — for  he  hhnlelf  had 
ft  rutted  in  u  cockade.  The  15  Carol! 
Secundi  is  the  only  a<5l  of  parliament, 
of  the  wifdom  \vhereof  he  has  ever 
been  heard  to  exprefs  an  admiration ; 
and  that  gueh  mart  have  been  impa¬ 
tient  for  his  dinner  indeed,  whom  he 
ever  ^permitted  to  pafs  through  the 
hall  at  the  Manor,  without  having 
fird  taken  an  cbfervation  of  a  hacky 
breajty  and  poty  which  his  father  wore, 
as  armour  of  defence,  when  he  was  a 
captain  in  the  Antient  Militia.  Know¬ 
ing  this,  we  did  not  wonder  that  his 
fentiments  bore  very  hard  againll  feme 
of  Mr  Hood’s  alFertions,  tending  to 
undervalue  the  purfulc  of  arms.' 
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WE  had  lately  a  very  learned, 
and,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes, 
a  very  long  difpute  about  thefe  very 
words  which  compofe  the  motto  of 
this  paper.  Brother  Ny?n  (for  fo  Mr 
Hood  fuffers  himfelf,  at  times,  to  be 
familiarly  called  among  us)  gave  rife 
to  the  conteft,  by  concluding  a  dif- 
fertation  on  the  dignity  of  church- 
tnen,  and  their  fuperiority  over  all 
other  profeirions  of  men,  with  citing 
the  above  exprefiion,  as,  what  he  call¬ 
ed,  clailical  authority,  in  aid  of  his 
doiflrine.  Our  good  ‘‘Squire,  whom 
nothing  more  effeiSlually  filences  than 
a  ferap  of  any  learned  tongue,  (for 
he  confefics  hi.nfelf  like  an  hound  at 
fault,  and  compares  any  one  of  us, 
who  happens  to  play  him  fuch  a  trick, 
not  unaptly  to  the  game  retreated  to 
<over,  or  to  a  fox  having  taken  fhcl- 
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It  IS  the  way,*’  faid  he,  in  reply  to 
the  Vicar,  “  with  you  men  of  learning, 
to  confound  where  yon  cannot  con¬ 
vince  ;  and  though  I  well  know  that 
you  arc  on  the  wrong  feent,  yet  what 
can  an  old  hound  do  when  the  cry  ot 
a  whole  pack  of  puppies  is  againft 
liim  I  lhall  not  be  heard  in  vindi¬ 
cation  ot  the  honours  of  a  foldier, 
amid  the  clerical  halloo  !’*  A  mix¬ 
ed  aietaphor  !  cried  fome  of  the  cap¬ 
tious  among  us — “  Aye,  there  it  is 
now,”  continued  he,  “  you  foil  me  at 
the  exercife  of  the  tongue  ; — and  no 
fnarvel — it  is  your  weapon— the  only 
play  in  which  you  can  attack  your 
opponent  quarte  and  terfe.  Here  I 
am  not  your  equal.  If  I  have  dealt 
unw^arrantably  with  any  of  your  fi¬ 
gures,  you  might  fuffer  me  to  pafs, 
like  a  dog  that  dru'vjf  true  in  the 
main,  though  he  needltfsly  overleap  a 
hedge — And  yet,  why  fliould  that  be 
wrong  In  your  metaphor,  which  con- 
flitutes,  I  am  fure,  the  excellence  of 
punch  ?  Let  cur  arguments.  Gentle¬ 
men,  have  fome  fair  play  —I  am  not 
like  to  have  much  benefit  truly — let 
me  not  have  my  clergy^  fiiy  I — let  me 
be  tried  by  my  peers — and  I  am  not 
unthankful  that  none  of  thefe  are  fpl- 
ritual.  Let  John  Makepeace,,  the  land¬ 
lord,  be  admitted  up  Itairs — let  John 
be  wMtnefs  to  my  rejoinder — let  him 
judge  betw’een  a  pair  of  ft  arched 
bands  and  an  honourable  collar  of 
bandileers.”  John,  upon  furnmons, 
appeared ;  and  the  ’Squire,  looking 
like  a  rogue  that  has  got  an  honed 
man  to  bail  him — made  a  fpeech. 

“  T^hat  there  may  he  a  hotter 
than  thist^*  (lo  borrow,  Mr  CafTocl; ! 
a  phrafe  of  yours)  for  parfims,  if  you 
will  have  it  fo,  I  w’ill  allow  ;  but  I 
know  of  none  better  fqr  ’^quires,  nor 
for  foldiers  neither,  as  I  truft  to  bring 
you  all — and  you  parM’dilarly  John, 
to  admit.  Need  I  tell  anv  of  vou  to 
fearch  your  bibles— if  you  have  got 
;|ny  befides  t'lofe  which  men  of  my 
degree  provide  for  you  in  the  church? 
not  the  firil  man  on  earth  a 


’Squire  by  creatioti  ?  And  did  not 
that  great  man  hiinrod^  who  by  Ills 
hunting  and  fighting  would  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  a  Colonel  ot  militia, 
get  a  comnilftion  from  his  grandfa¬ 
ther  Havi,  w’liich  fome  v/ili  have  to 
have  been  in  the  very  iiaiid- writing  of 
Cain,  and  kept  among  (»tiier  cfilcc 
rcctii  Js  in  tlie  ark,  and  became  thus,  . 
as  it  were,  a  luldler  by  patent  ! — Ah! 
tv.  11  not  me  ot  your  [  icachers  in  ihnfe 
days — your  Enochs,  and  who  not  ? 
you  lee  that  good  man  found  little 
comfort  in  his  *-urt — iie  was  tranjla^ 
ted,  to  be  fuie — but  his  1  fuppoie  was 
a  kind  (tf  trauftacion  that  every  one 
of  your  Liftn>ps  does  not  expect — 
nay,  I  make  ii  a  queftion,  if  tiiere  are 
not  fome  who  w’oiil  J  as  lief  Lave  a  rafte 
of  VVinchefter” — ^IVate  feripture  !  rf 
verence  the  clergy  !  admonilhed  Mr 
Hood. 

“  Woe  wwth  me!  (fald  John  Make- 
peace,  fcratchiiig  his  left  eibowq  as  if 
all  the  feurvy  of  England,  the  itch 
ot  Scotland,  and  the  mange  of  Ire¬ 
land,  had  taken  up  their  lodging  in 
that  one  individual  joint),  if  ever  I 
thought  your  Honour  had  been  fo 
far  read” — “  And  to  coine  down  to 
later  times,  (refumed  his  Honour),  to 
the  lalt  war,  or  to  this  very  day,  what 
chance  have  you,  that  only  talk  of  car- 
ryinga colony  into  another  world, wuth 
us,  the  contented  citizens  of  this?  Triift 
n^e,  you  over-rate  your  importance. 
When  I  go  to  a  market-town,  and 
hear  a  tall  grenadier,  i^ith  his  7iL  ver- 
dare  Le-^:earieJ haranguing 
the  crowul  at  the  crofs — eloquently 
dclcantlng  to  the  gaping  hinds  aiid 
Itarved  apprentices,  on  the  mouncaiiic 
of  Irifh  beef,  and  tlie  hills  of  potatoes 
inexhauOJefs — and  every  accent  from 
his  trumpet  organs  grows  fiercer  ;c^ 
it  falls — while,  in  iny  rnind,  the  very 
orator  v/ould  gladly  put  on  the  dir- 
tieft  frock  of  his  audience,  and  fit 
down  to  the  gammon  of  bacon  he 
decries ;  yea,  albeit  it  were  rather 
much  pickled  with  the  fait  of  a  ie- 
maie  longue^  to  the  full  ae  loud,  and 
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alinotl:  as  eloquent,  as  his  own.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  Gentlemer,  and  hearken 
thou,  Joint! — when  1  have  ieen  Ci.is 
grenadier,  and  his  drummer,  I  have 
lomctimes,  for  to  fay  always  were 
a'ci;aiait  my  confcience  1  mult  protefs 
thought  (d  fome — you  underhand 
Tjie — ot  the  GRADUATES  of  the  church. 
And  as  to  the  military  exhortation, 

I  have  ften  many  fat  Ihopkcepers  lean¬ 
ing  over  their  doors,  and  liitening  ; 
fo  to  the  religious  have  I  feen  their 
fatter  wives  over  their  pews.  Yet,  in 
the  one  cafe,  when  a  cullomer  came, 
the  eloquence  of  the  ferjeant  was  loft. 
— “  //c*  the  knack  o  f  it — ke  has  the 

knack  of  the  utterance  of  ap- 

piauft  ;  “  /;tf  is  not  a  novice  at  his  trade 
— he\i  ?naks  an  excellent  fjopman  I  dare 
j'ty — if  one  might  trujl  he  ^ivere  honcjl — 
but  come,  frtcnJl  diJ  you  fay  you  nssant- 
ed  a  pound  of  candles  !” 

So,  likewife,  in  the  other,  the  rhe-  | 
toric  of  the  parfon,  and  the  rhetoric 
of  the  bells  in  the  church  fteeple,  are 
in  the  very  fame  predicament  of  praife. 
— The  pile  rims  <>f  the  delh,  and  the 
inhabitants  ot  the  belfry, can  have  little 
allowance  of  merit,  as  they  are  both 
placed  there  for  the  purpoie  of  ma¬ 
king  a  noife,  and  pulled  about  for  the 
diverfion  of  Laymen — a  peal  when  a 
man  is  married — or  a  little  tolling 
when  his  whfe  grows  filent — or  even 
a  little  chhning  on  Sunday  mornings, 
to  get  one  an  appetite  for  one’s  pud¬ 
ding,  may  do  very  well  Iroin  either 
— but  as  for  any  more — it  is  not  in 
tlie  ftatute  I  and  even  the  notes  of 
bcll-metal,  my  Reverend  friends !  have 
a  more  equitable  reception  than  yours 
— for  wii^re  there  is  any  failure  of 
harmony,  there  the  fault  is  imputed 
to  the  ringers,  or,  at  moll,  to  the 
founder — the  poor  honeft  bells  are 
not  thought  a  v/hit  the  worfe  of— • 
But  when  tliere  is  any  want  of  me¬ 
lody  with  you — not  foft — nor  fono- 
rous  enoiigh  —  why,  you  know,  the 
n:itui*al  ejutuion  is,  What  the  deuce 
made  fuch  a  man  a  parfon 

Bow,  if  your  d.:fcrLs  cannot  come 


into  competition  with  your  own  bells, 
pray  have  you  any  darn  to  furpafs 
the  reports  ot  a  cannon  ?  Can  your 
fcarts — and  ot  ttiele,  it  teems,  none 
of  you  but  our  clerk  here  has  any 
right  to  wear  one — eq*ual  thofe  of  an 
officer  on  the  Italt?  Why,  there’s 
not  one  of  your  Ik'pping  eadgns  of 
a  travelling  regiment,  Init  has  more 
of  the  comtorts  ot  lile  than  vou.  Avc, 
and  as  many  opportunities  of' doing 
w’ell  for  the  world  to  come  too;  — 
for  he  may  Hay  the  Lord  knows  I'ow 
many  Frenchmen  ;  and  is  there  any 
good  deed  an  Engliftiman  can  per¬ 
form  which  is  equal  to  that  ?  Why, 
if  he  fhould  run  Ihort  of  linen,  there 
is  not  a  wench  in  the  village  but 
what  will  lend  him  a  Ihirt, — iu)t  one 
that  will  not  a  knit  a  ftockiug  to  the 
fweet  creature’s  handlbme  leg.  A.:d 
then  what  higlier  game  is  ihot  down, 
when  a  walled  town  is  taken, — and 
camps  and  caftles  ranfucked  for  glorv. 
Oh  !  when  a  man  may  triumph,  like 
a  General  in  red,  who  would  walk 
behind,  like  a  mortuary  remembran¬ 
cer,  in  biack  \ 

You  may  tell  me,  Mr  Hood,  what 
you  pleafe,  about  Roman  writers,  and 
Roman  manners  ; — but  if  that  ex- 
pre  (lion  you  have  made,  be,  as  you 
fay  it  is  — though,  rtaliy,  1  bc£>in  to 
have  my  doubts  about  the  fiddiiy  cf 
your  interpretations — any  tiling  Je- 
rogatory  to  the  ufe  of  artns,  I  will 
take  my  corporal  oath  he  that  made 
it  never  delightetl,  as  have  fome  ot  us, 
Mr  Hood  !  in  a  1  word. 

But  let  lis  hear  the  words  again, 
Cedunt  ar?na  t'.ga\ — John  Mak  .  peace  1 
you  was  once  on  the  higheil  it  mi  in 
a  charity-lchnol  ;  and  you  lay  vou 
remember  fomev  hat  of  Latin;— tell 
j  me  what  the  real  meaning — (as  you 
wifti  to  have  the  ninc-j)ins  in  yonr 
back  yard  kept  fir  the  lei  vice  of  your 
•  pollerit  v)  of  this  fame  crabbed  phrafr  i; 
“  Sir,  an’  pleaie  your  Mono;u’^  and 
Gentlemen  ail,  viflumr  oft'ence  — I 

can'take  yon  t!ic  nualnie  of  ihtfe  ; _ 

for  a  boy  that  was  cd’.iqited  at  Met. 
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chant  Taylors  told  me,  that  the  phrafe 
Ihould  run>  Cedant  armi  togx ;  and 
that  it  was  noUiing  more  than  a  fay¬ 
ing  of  the  Roman  Fafhioners,  when 
they  came  to  try  on  their  v/ork  on 
any  young  gentleman ;  as  their  fuc- 
celTors,  our  tailors  of  modern  days, 
may  fay,  when  they  are  fitting  on  a 
new  coat, — “  Tour  Honours  army  if 
you  fleajlf  This  folution  fatisfied  the 
’Squire,  and  made  all  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  club,  faving  Doiflor  De¬ 
plorable,  laugh  aloud.  CafTock,  as  is 
his  way,  began  to  hum  the  fag-end 
of  a  fong — Surplice  ftole  away  the 
^Squire’s  amber  headed  cane ;  and  I 
was  left  CO  ruminate  on  what  I  had 
heard — and  calculate  the  lofs  and 
gain  of 

A  Country  Curate. 


I  but  if  partially  filled,  the  buzz  will 
I  feem  to  come  moftly  from  the  middle. 
The  hive  alfo,  if  full  of  combs  and 
honey,  will  feel  tight  and  folid  to  the 
ftroke  ;  whereas,  if  there  be  only  a 
few  combs,  it  will  feem  hollow,  both 
in  found,  and  to  the  touch. 

When  numbers  of  Bees  are  obfer- 
ved  to  play  idly  about  the  entrance  of 
the  hive,  while  others  keep  drumming 
with  their  wings,  and  if  at  the  fame 
time  the  hive  feels  heavy,  it  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  fign  that  the  Bees  want  more 
room,  either  for  themfelves  or  their 
honey  ;  and  the  Stock  muft  therefore 
be  immediately  doubled.  For  it  is 
likely  they  cannot  fwarm,  either  for 
want  of  a  Princefs  or  of  Drones,  and 
therefore  being  ina<Jlive  at  a  time 
when  there  is  moll  honey  to  be  got, 
the  moft  precious  part  of  the  feafon 
will  be  loll  in  waiting  longer  for 
their  fwarming.  Nay,  if  the  fitua- 
tion  and  feafon  be  very  good,  a 
Swarm  may  dill  rife,  notwithdaading 
the  doubling. 

No  Stock  (hould  be  raifed  until! 
repleniflied  with  Bees,  which  in  fomc 
years  is  not  until  the  latter  end  of 
June  or  middle  of  July  ;  and  fhould 
they  then  continue  fcanty  «nd  feel 
light,  fuch  mull  not  be  doubled  at  all, 
unlefs  you  firft  add  a  Swarm  or  C»id: 
to  ftrengthen  them. 

The  greater  the  number  of  Bees  in 
the  fpring,  and  the  heavier  the  hives, 
from  the  number  of  combs,  the  fooner 
the  Stocks  will  want  doubling.  This 
may  be  done  in  fuch  cafe  in  May,  or 
if  the  fpring  be  very  early,  in  April. 

It  has  employed  much  time  and  in¬ 
genious  contrivance  to  prevent  the 
Queen’s  breeding  in  the  old  hive  or 
box,  after  a  frefli  empty  one  has  been 
added  to  it.  But  in  fome  fealbns  flic 
will  do  this  whatever  methods  may 
be  taken,  either  in  the  collateral  me¬ 
thod,  or  that  of  raifing.  This  I  have 
feveral  years  experienced  ;  but  efpe- 
ciaily  in  the  year  1779,  I  obftrved 
that  of  old  Stocks  which  had  been 
raifed  three  ftories,  and  all  of  which 


Method  <7/;iTiME  (^Raising  cr 
Doubling  Hives  and  Stocks  of 
Bees.  fP.  I4i»] 


By  the  term  Raifing  Stocks  is  ge¬ 
nerally  meant  the  operation  of 
felling  an  empty  hive  under  a  full 
one,  or  upon  lifts  or  ckings  :  While 
by  that  of  Doubling,  we  mean  the  ad¬ 
ding  an  empty  hive  to  a  full  one,  by 
placing  it  under,  or  at  its  fide. 

It  will  be  highly  proper  to  be  able 
to  judge  of  the  fullnefs  of  a  hive,  in 
order  to  its  being  doubled,  cfpecially 
of  fuch  as  are  without  windows. 
This  may  be  tolerably  well  afeertain- 
ed,  by  attentively  obferving  in  the 
d'ly-time  the  croud  going  in  and  out 
of  the  hive.  If  the  croud  be  con- 
fiantly  greater  than  formerly,  the 
number  of  the  Bees  has  moll  afi'ured- 
]y  been  confiderably  increaled.  Some 
fliare,  however,  of  experience  is  here 
abfoiutely  necefiary,  as  that  alone  can 
enable  us  to  determine  with  the  re- 
quifitc  precifion :  therefore,  as  ano¬ 
ther,  and  indeed  by  no  means  an  in- 
confiderable  help,  ftrike  the  Tides  of  the 
hive  with  your  fill  in  the  evening ; 
and  if  it  be  full  of  Bees  you  will  hear 
ii  great  buzz  all  through  the  hive; 


were  well  filled,  the  two  uppermoft  •  four  days,  rouze  them  from  their 
hives  had  broods  in  them  when  taken,  beginnmg  inactivity  by  railing  them, 
even  in  the  autumn.  But  if  you  have  Stocks  enough  al- 

From  hence  I  infer,  that  next  to  ready,  and  therefore  do  not  want 
glalTes  or  fmall  veflels,  the  furell  way  ;  Swarms,  fet  an  empty  hive  under 
of  obtaining  the  greatell  number  of  !  them  as  foon  as  ever  they  either  feem 
intire  virgin  hives^  will  be  to  place  I  crowded,  work  brilkly,  or  the  weather 
empty  hives  over  half  of  thofe  Stocks  ;  be  enticing. 

which  were  laft  year’s  .'>warms,  and  The  fame  thing  mull  alfo  be  done 
are  now  in  proper  condition,  while  1  to  ail  Stocks  that  are  two  years  old 
the  other  half  may  be  raifed^  or  ftand  '  and  upwards  ;  for  they  will  by  tliele 
to  fwarm.  By  this  management  thefe  J  means  be  frequently  prevented  from 
Stocks  will  work  themfelves  down  j  fw^arming ;  and  confcquently  there 
into  the  under  hhesy  and  thus  form  •  will  be  the  greater  chance  of  their 
frelh  Stocks  for  next  year,  and  are  quitting  their  old  tenement  and  filling 
then  to  have  empty  hives  placed  over  the  new  under  one  in  time, 
them  in  their  turn  ;  while  the  others  The  raifing  of  Bees  has  been  direc¬ 
are  at  the  fame  time  to  be  raifed,  as  ted  by  Mr  Wildman,  and  other 
being  then  of  two  years  handing,  writers,  to  be  done  in  the  day-time: 


Thus  they  are  to  be  changed  alter¬ 
nately,  year  after  year,  furnilhing  a 
large  quantity  of  fine  honey  and  wax, 
and  at  the  fame  time  alfo  preventing 
any  of  your  hives  Handing  more  than 
two  years  ;  longer  than  which  no 
Stocks  (hould  be  fuffered  at  any  rate 
to  continue  in  one  hive ;  for  after 
that  period  the  combs  become  black 
and  filthy,  many  of  the  cells  choaked 
up  with  old  and  ufelefs  farina,  and  the 
whole  hive  peftered  with  moths  and 
other  infeCls,  often  to  the  intire 
deftruClion  of  the  Stock.  To  prevent 
miflakes,  the  hands  ihoiild  be  all  num¬ 
bered,  and  a  regiher  kept  of  the  age 
of  each  Stock. 

Never  let  any  of  the  Stocks  want 
room,  for  that  will  teach  the  Bees  to 
be  idle.  They  fometimes  require  en¬ 
largement  very  fuddenly ;  for  by  a 
large  delivery  of  young  in  the  fpace 
of  a  few  hours,  the  hive  will  become 
too^much  crowded,  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  occafion  a  hidden  and  unex¬ 
pected  Swarm  to  rife. 

The  Stocks  of  the  lah  feafon  that 
appear  hrong,  and  which  you  intend 
to  raife,  may  remain  fingle  untill  the 
Swarm  be  out ;  for  if  raifed  before,  it 
may  prevent  fwarming,  or  elfe  retard 
it  until  too  late.  But  (hould  any  of 
the  Bees  lie  out  more  than  three  or 


the  Stock  mu  ft  then  be  lifted  up  from 
its  tiocr,  and  let  over  the  empty  hive. 
The  floor,  with  the  lool'e  Bees  on  it, 
muii  be  placed  and  fupported,  lb  that 
the  edge  may  touch  the  door- way  of 
the  Stuck,  or  at  leaft  the  edge  of  its 
floor.  Many  Bees  will  oftentimes  be 
left  on  it;  but  they  will  Join  their 
companions  before  morning.  How¬ 
ever,  if  there  be  any  danger  of  rain, 
they  mu  ft  be  fccured  therefrom  by  a 
proper  covering.  A  pair  ot  gloves 
is  all  the  defence  necelfary  for  this 
optr  tion. 

Where  the  hives  have  not  a  msveahle 
fioor^  this  operation  will  be  more 
trouble foine  to  perform,  and  fome  ot 
the  Bees  will  be  killed,  by  fetting  the 
CiOpry  hive  over  the  loofe  ones  that 
remain  on  the  (land  alter  the  liock  is 
lifted  off,  and  fet  upon  the  liool. 
When  the  empty  hive  is  in  its  place, 
the  Stock  is  then  again  to  be  lllceJ  up, 
and  put  upon  it.  Tiius,  tor  want  ot 
the  advantage  of  a  moveable  floor,  the 
istock*  undergoes  a  double  removal 
and  difturbance. 

Early  in  the  morning,  examine  if 
you  have  fet  the  hives  right,  the  up¬ 
per  door  away  upon  a  line  with  the 
bottom  one.  If  there  be  any  open¬ 
ings,  flip  pieces  of  tin  or  tea-cheft 
lead  over  them,  and  plaifter  them  and 
the  joinings  with  clay,  or  any  other 
proper  fubftance. 

But  obferve  this  general  rule,  do  no 
more  at  the  time  of  any  operation 
than  is  abfoiutely  necefftry.  It  is 
always  beft  if  the  Bees  infuit  you,  to 
go  from  them  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  return  and  do  a  little  more.  By 
this  gctitle  mode  of  proceeding,  you 
will  accomplifli  it  with  eafe  and  fafety, 
and  without  any  breach  of  friendlhip. 

Anecdotes  of  Dr  PR  IE  iSl?”  LET. 


and  inherited  fcarcely  any  other  for¬ 
tune  than  a  tolerable  education,  whlcii 
he  did  not  feriouily  advance  upon  fy- 
ftem  till  he  was  tix  or  feven  and 
twenty.  .  He  made  a  beginning  wiih 
afmall  grammar  fcliool  in  Yorklliire  ; 
but  that  not  anfwering,  he  gave .  it 
up,  and  then  undertook  the  education 
of  two  young  gentlemen  on  a  falarv. 
This  not  being  a  iituation  to  his 
mind,  he  came  to  London,  fomethirg 
.  in  the  ftile  of  an  adventurer,  but  with¬ 
out  luccefs :  there  he  connected  hifn- 
felf  with  fome  people  from  Leeds, 
who  recommended  him  for  a  minillerof 
a  chapel  in  that  town.  He  lived  there 
many  years,  and  employed  his  time 
chiefly  in  writing  tracts  upon  divinitv. 
He  w^as  fix  or  ieven  and  thirty  years 
of  age  before  he  engaged  in  the 
branch  of  natural  philofophy ;  but 
pi  efentiy  made  a  very  rapid  progrefs, 
his  publications  meeting  with  great 
attention. 

By  degrees  he  grew  fo  celebrated 
in  this  line,  that  the  Earl  of  Shel¬ 
burne,  withing  to  diflinguith.  himfelf 
as  a  patron,  engaged  him  as  a  viun  of 
letters^  at  200I.  a-year,  and  a  very 
good  houfe,  rent  tree,  at  Caine.  A's 
his  Lordfliip  every  wdiuer  atked  him 
on  a  viflt  to  London,  Dr  Prieflley  was 
introduced  into  a  life  he  could  not 
otherwife  have  experienced  ;  he  tra¬ 
velled  alfo  with  his  Lordfliip  through 
France  and  a. part  of  Germany.  He 
liad  an  apartment  in  Shelburne-houfe, 
which  was  ’  a  perfect  elaboratory. 
When,  however,  his  Lordlhip  mar¬ 
ried,  thefe  London  vifiis  were  dif- 
continued  ;  nor  w^as  Mrs  Prieftley  re¬ 
ceived  at  Bo  wood  in  the  fame  free 
manner  as  before,  as  fhe  ufed  to  be 
one  in  parties  of  Ladies.  It  is  faid 
his  Lordfliip,  and  the  Doctor  are  not 
upon  fuch  good  terms  as  formerly. — 
It  was  reported  that  Lady  Shelburne 
faid,  Indeed  my  Lord,  t^o  play- 
things  are  two  much— A  philofopher 
was  very  well  while  you  had  no  wile 
— but  now  the-cafe  is  altered, — ^you 
may  certainly  live  without  the  Doc 


R  PRIESTLEY 


is  now  about 
1  9  fifty-three  years  of  age  ;  the 
greateft  part  of  which  time  he.  has 
Ijpent  in  a  very  extraordinary  atten¬ 
tion  to  literary  and  philofophical 
fubjeds.  He  was  bred  a  DilTentcr^ 


1 1  TEH  A'  It  V  -  A  M  U  S  E'M  E  N*Y, 


Hence,  vHk  Ifypocniyi  that  fpeek1c4  forai^^ 
'WBch  Abo«  btic'p&or  dcgcn*nlte  k>uh 'lA 
fume;  ‘  i-  k  ' 

Thufi  tlanbNi^s,  Hrhkii  tfic  face  of  Truth  dt* 

J  .,i  -  - 

'  And  (b'adeVaUloaihlbiijeibcr  ccleQialblocnU 

,  »-»  4  t  »  .  ‘  - 

Truths  afks'no'eid;  but  from  hcrfeff'y  fcve ; 
''‘Known 'is  her  pow'r,  and  ta^'.herfclf  ’tis 
known  ^  * 

She  pltick^  the  feeiidg  vot'ry  front  tKe  grave*, 

'  And  crpwni  him  with  a  chaplet  of  her  owd^ 

Humbly  depending*  oncf,  the  downciff  e\e^ 

•  The  inodrii>garU,.th*  example  Aire  to  ntovr, 
Die*  figm  of  rev’icnce,'  ^nd  rebuk'd  reply* 
For  ev  ry  heait  was  \%oa  and  kept  by  Love. 

Thmfiu^  •  in  manlier s  a rtlefs.  friend (bip  juA, 
Mild  was  thy  tttnper*  and  thy  virtur  bold; 

1  ho’  thou  art  blended  with  the  coinmbn  dull» 
ihott  ne^er  <WaA'- falhion'd  in  a*  cummo^ 
t  moulch'  •  t  *  • '  '  '  ‘ 

^'4  -t  *.  •  »  U  4  ..4.4  i  »  A  '4 

Thee*  FctAcrgt//f*»tothee  thiryerie  f  ntie* 
Bright,  champion  of  . the  'belt  and'  brigktefl 
. .  caide  l,...‘  I.  i  .  4  4^4  ^  ' 

irho!.now.  aiasi  iolennhle  to  pwife,'"^  •  • 

Thy  flock  Aill  grants  iU  Okcplierd  due  ap« 
plaufe.  ‘  ^  '  Ti  -  •  '  *  ’  ' 

’  '  ^  *  ij  •  ' 

Here 'many  a  wdi  thy*  deeps;  and  n^^yy  a  tear. 
Not  flowing  from  a  weak  or  felfllh  thought* 
StiUAiews.  toat  virtue  is  to  virtue  dear, - 
The  dead  Kill  teaching*  and**  thf  living 
> tiu^.  '  !  '*• 

The  bad-*for  iuch  .there  were<^nd  Candouc 
bleeds^  . 

^That  die  to  AicK  can  only  pitv  give; 

But  for  the  goyd*;.lhc  glor'ies  in  their idecds*  * 
Which  (hall  lor  ugevil  heir  mem’ry^ivc.  , . 


An  ELECTf  nftittcft  iti  the'Butytng^Ortund  ofv 
lbe,Pt6fU,^<ifjItd  fakirs,  ni’^caktth^,  4  i 

.  .i.v.'t  t'U*  >  *;  '  '  .  '  '  .  '  I>  ■  1’.  .. 

NO  Aimptuous  marble  this  Aid  Tpot  bedows, ; 

Jgd  eonrecrated  iurt  can  hero  be  feen ; .  ‘ 
Wha*  fwceter  fragrance  i  ceds  th^  IcrOfted  rofe,  j 
Or  brighter  veriiyve,,  what  the  pured  green  ? ' 

PIea«*d  have  I,  in  the  contemplative  hour, 

^  Api^pach’d;with  rfrious^iblemQ«rober  tread,  i 
, Stopp’d  at  each  grave,  and  a(k*d  each  .weeping  J 

flu.*:  .  1 .jj  -  .  S 

The  uitdidingiiilK'd  nierits  of  the  dead. 

•  I  “  i  j  '  ;  i 

The*  drbp^  of  dew  which'  each  fair  mdurhi^r  * 

bore,  ^  . 

To  li|rniag  Fancy  want  of  words  fuppl>|*^;  | 
'And  the  dim  v^il 'which  Night's  grave  matron 
wore, 

Tad  (hew’d  that  Death  had  Tpread  his  mill 

V.  .  •  . .  '  i*  .  .  .  •  - 


Here  the  defpifed  Virmc  reft;  ‘  •  ^  * 

i  Gome  I  Envy !  and,  as  for  thyfelf  afraid,  ^ 
^Hi*  pale  ;an'd  beating  thy  malignant  bread. 
Swoon  at  the  gen'ral  wr^k  that  Time  has 

’•  *' *  ■  '  .  .  V.t.i  t 


Bow ,  pocefui;  are'  their'  dumbers!  Not /  oak 
breath  >  i 

1s*heard  in  condifi  with  the  midnight  air : 
Juft*.  AMheir  livci;*iaid  in  the  bool’s  of  tkath^ 
*.  A  happy  I'cenc  of  confidence  add*  pray *r. 

Worth,  in  Life’s  drama,  often  fighs  in  vain, 
Aiid*4HvreooTdcd*drdps  into  the*  grave;’ 

But  free  from  cetifure,  an(<  without  a-dain. 
Looks  nobly  down  upon  the  vicious  dave;‘ 

I  afk'no  fpIdddiH  fignsof  feigned  ‘ 

No  bending  ftatucs  weeping  o’er  niy  urn ; , 
LetTomedear  friend’s  more  real  fbrm'ws  flow. 
And  a  lov’d  cbttHlry  at  my  exit'inOiirhl 

In  Mcm’ry’s  page,  exulting, ^I  furv^ 
A'btightev  lid*  than  ever  drhlck*.  my 'eye. 
Where  dreadful  pomp  and  quaibt  devices  gay 
PmekitD'Jthelplace  where'  kings  and  daleF^ 

'  •;  men  lie. 

•  i['.  4.i  i!’  I4  i.t  !'  !'  <■  .! 

For  which  more  great*  or  which  more  happy* 

'  ^91  .  .  ..  V— •*.  i  . 

>  A  hero,  ui  the  front'of  battle  dain?l 
Or' be  whom  Peace  condufled  on  h»  way,  - 
.  Nor  guardod  with  her  olive  branch  in  vab? 

O  bled'  HdmiUty^  true  godlike  pridcl  * 

StiU  may’d  ^  trm  meet  with  this  proteSitii; 
friend;*"  ’  '  f 

And  fwhild  mad  ^myriads  with  mad  rniiih  'de- 
‘ndc, ' 

May  Peace  dill  guide  thee  f'o  thVlatter  end  ! 

VoL.  LIV. 


EPILOGUE  to  the  nevf  Comedy  of  DuBU9rTV4 
Spoken  by  >Mifs  YovMca.'’  {P.  94;]  '  ■  ' 

*  ,  • .  •  .  '  » 1  fci* ' 

INFORM me^ you  at.«fhoai  be  fecmi  tO^Wtitk^ 
Don’t  this  man’s  infolence  yourTpltjpu  cx« 
cite  ? 

Give  the.beatl  monde  impertini  nt  advice, 
Proferibe  Tivgi»»vc,^prohibit  nox  and  diet! 
rdi  you  of  honour,  infamy,  undoing,  ‘  « 
Aodr*impudtj)tly.pacF.ach  you- out  of  ruin! 

Are  cards  and  dice  bt  lubjc^s  for  his  fables 
Ha,  ha,  l.a ' 

He*d  better  write a;tragedy  on  £.  O;  tables! 

And  why,  with^fo  much  rudtnefs  and  ill* 
nature, 

,Oaihd  private  vice  urge  acrimonious  Aitifci 

?  An  eminent  fchoolmajier^  interred  im  tie 
aidve  burying-ground.  ,  , 

A  4  Jmriouivnd, eloquent , preacher^  mierrei 
in  the  fame  placet  brother  tatbe  /a/e  Dr.  Pother- 


T  H  E  DiIN.-BU  R  G  H  MAO  A  Z  I N  E,  OR 


Sincf^k^l  lottos  flooriQi  ty*fy  ycir, 

.Whf  n  p^rf  aad  pecU^s  mad  career 

Of  public  rain  In  its  full  extent,  .  ,m 
^ud.bcggors  g^me  by  aA  of  parliament !  ' 

in  feven  years, ,  in  full'pdrfeftlon,  j 
fa  play'd  a  game  most  dcrp'fafe,valt*(l/fi/r^f9n,  • 
When  each  grave  ienator  the  fport  prpmotcSi  ! 
iVnd  throws  the  main  ,  with— cpgg'd  and 
loaded  votes.*  , 

When  honour,  tonicience,  juftice,  law,  religion,  1 
Arc  ev*ry  one  by  turns  the  plun^r  d  pigeon. 
l>ut  wherefore  rail  at  games  in  any  iUtibn  ? 

\ifg  is  itfclf  a  game  at  calculation, 

In  which  dame  Fortune  gains  but  little  thanks, 
l  or  edcli  man  fwears  his  prizes  are  all  blankal 

So*  when  your  tm'rous  lover  draws  for  wire, 
And  wit  and  beauty  link  with. hitnf  for. life; 
'i'hQ*.  twice ,  ten  thoufaiidr  vows  of  luTC'  were 

;  '  ,  t^paid, ,  .  . V  ...  ... 

^p, gall)  the  charming,  deits  angelic  maid ; 
*rh')'  conflancy  and  rapture  wcrc.dre  ihemt, 
l.et  but  poficfGon  chace  the  honey'd  dream, 
Hii^h6midili{  paflion  burfti.lfke  bonfire  fquib, 
iAnd  wk  and  iieauty  farm-^  crooked  rib  : 

The  lordly  hulbond  takes  a  different  cone. 
When  onee  '  fwcct  Mifs  bccotnes-— **' bone  of 
•  .fc  •  .his  bone. ;*l./  .  .  ^  .  i 

The  tender  epithet,  the  dying  leer,  ; 

Art  chang'd  to,  Danpnc,  Madam^  canft  nu 

-  "  *  ’"*■  '■ 

...I  ^  -  ■  ' 

For  thoTe  poor  authors:  who  their  pens  cm* 
To  write  down  pleafures  which  they  can't  en-' 

i?y*  ’  ' 

YoirUgiunfi  whom  they  aim  ibdr  bolded  drokes, 
iiavc  too  much  non^cbalarur  to  mind  their 
jokes,'-  '■  '  ■  '  '  • 

You  find  them  foporific— quite 
^or  all  the  while-  thcy'rc^lreachmg— yoir  are 
dszing,  * 

Cat  bird,  who,  full  of  antiquated  notions. 
Intends^  cu^the  .world  by  fcenic  potions. 
Gravely  intends  to  fet  the  nation  right, 

applanie  Ihould.  crown  his  hopes  to- 

•A:)  ..^nlgbit.  ^  .  .  / 

[Wc  .hm  heefirfsToUred  by  a  Corterppndent 
'with  the  following  curious  Poem  in  the  Coiw 
t)i(h  Dialect,  prefcntly  uieci,  which  we  bSye 
inferted  for  the  enCciHihincm  of  our  rta*  ! 
-*^crs.]. .  .  '  ,1 

I  ■  •  i 

-  CORNISH  DIALOGUE.  I 

‘  ^ 'Tom  pEMottsiCK.  . 

WMRE  *t  'a  gwaing,  puzzln  Dick,  then, 

.  fba  hades,  diecl-veaou?  ‘ 

'  “  Dick  Trknoktma, 

Facchingi^  bom  to  Church*town ;  why,  I  ben  > 
in  to  Preen  c.  . 

'  .■  > »  vw  ■  li  I II  m  - dSn  .  i’  ■! 

\  ^  :d.CtiUd«-»i  goiog«-e  Pearyov  •  v  . 


<■*,  *  Toaf,*  '  ‘1 

Had  a*  fath  ?  why,  what  wert'a  doing  in  thearef 
..  .Dick.,  . 

Thau  Blight'd  guefs't  to  the  calc  o*t,— than 
knaws'c 'tts  Preeu  veare  d. 

Tom.  \ 

Noa,  fath,  then, I  didn't;  if  fo  be  I'd  aknaw'c^ 
I'd  a  driv'd  to  ha*  foald  thick  e  ould  mcare  f 
what  I  gat :  “• 

But  did'd  fang  g  ooy  moaney  ^as  a  body  mky 
fity; 

•  Dick.  -  ■  “  - 

Ay,  I  (botch’d  b  the  rud  ^af  and  white  haafer 
-  away.  '  ' 

^uchy  powerfall  tommals  t  Of  ’  header  were 
‘  -  iheate,  ••  ‘  -  •  '  *  (in  the  veire. 

One  could  jail  e'en  ferudge  room  for  to  fiaod 

..  :r:  ■'  TOM.*  •  ^ 

But  how  mooch  did'd  a*  metk  of  the  haafer 

.  mdW?  "  '  . .  " 

.  ,  V  .  .Dick.  .  :  ,  ' 

Why,  T  fduld  'em,  plcafe .  zure  il,  for  dree 
‘  guinbeas  and  haaf. 

»...  Tom. 

Ldor^!  I  think,  to  my  fimming /,  "twere 
moaney  enow;  *  (whit  cow  ^ 

But  did'd  mit  as  than  corn'd  arry  m  rud  and 
•  .  .  Dick.  . 

Ay,  I  iced  thicky  n  cow  that  than  boftd  • 
Vrida’y  ze'nnight,  ;•  .  . 

For  fifty  oad  (hillen  cf  un  p  Meagery  Bennet; 

!  faw't  ks  (he'svere  pecking  about  in  the  badge, 
Down  by'  uncle y  Tbm'-Logg's  theare,  ^tor 
Penzenootn  bradge. 

1 1  ‘  Tom.  '  • 

'*Tts  the  cracketed  tuad /,  Dick,  that  ever  thau 
‘  (ced'd;  ,  ,  (fiud. 

For  (ha  (keyas  about  like  a  thing  that's  'pot* 
Dkk. 

Teakc  a  pretty  thick  balih  y,  Tom,  and  gtv’n  a 
a  (pan  X, 

Then  let'o  jump  badges,  fo  quick  as  *a  can. 
Tom. 

Fath,  I'll  fpan  hpr,  and  then,  if  tha  boundrles 
(he  break,  (week.— • 

ril  goa  drive  her  to  market,  and  fell  her,  next 
But  did'd  buy  any  thing  whcn  fluu  wert  io 
thaveare? 

Dick. 

Arrear  Patticky!  dod  think  I'm  come  turcy  z 
from  theare  i 

Why,  in.  marebin's  (hoap,  I  bedead  ee  to  be 
fore,  (more. 

In  poldavy  and  Ifndoth  ce.  five  (hilicns  and 

d  Fair***e  that-—/  mare— g  get  in  exchange 
— k  (bid— s  foch  great  multitudes— k  an  a(ie« 
veration  ehnimob  in  the  wed  of  England—* 
/:dn'  my  word— m  any— n  that— o  bought— 
p  contradion  of  aunt,  ap  epithet  generally 
given  to  old  women— y  a  name  applied  to  old 
men— r  at;*-/  wlldek  toad— I  (Bek— »  give  her 
—X  ^.beating— y  .a  phirafe  denoting  admiration 
z  empty— ee  laid  out— a  coarfe  kind  of 
cloth— (c  linens. 
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Jcfide^  got  ▼ctrmgs;  and  fw^etmeits 

coow,.  ^  '  .  *  ,  ;  (cbew, 

fY  To  be  thou'fl  a  mind,  thau  (ha't  ha*  foome 
Xioft  *a  like  ’em  wi'em  nuts,  or  seeds  re  bcH  in^‘ 

.  ■’  •  v  ;:,v ; 

For  a  whook'  haaf  a  ppund,  I  a  sure  chat  F 

buy’d .  ,  . 

-  -V..,;  •  Tom.  * 

f  think  tbW  I'H  elt  haaf  a  dozen  or  iba  : 

Baf- vt'Hai  ^hafi  'a  feed,  be  good*i  let  isic 
,•  knowas'i  . 

Why.'thc  ^unt^-ba^  doctor  ff^ '  a^hat  the  peO' 
pie  do’ca'alt,  (waall; 

Got  a  (Unning  poll  opgf  by  the  maarket  houae 
Aodjh^  imn'iivr  the  fpickcUyi^jb  jacket  waS: 

.  thear.^  , .  .  .  (theveare; 

And  he  made  all  the'  fdan  ti  of  the  world  in 
Whilll  another  man  play'd  *poa  the  muzic  iba 

Rwxl.  '  "  •/  ' 

I  was  verily  mady  to.’da^nce  wheare  I  dood. ; 

ri.'  .rToM.  . 

But  did'il  buy  any  mounty-bags  vjzic  or  hoat  ? 
•  ‘  dlCK.  ’ 

Arrear  Pat  tick  Ji  look  hcit,  fee  what  tomjnalt 

^  >  I  i  •  ‘  •  *  r* 

HcreV  foam  fop,: to  cure  z ore  lips,  and .zore,. 

Xh’ckvtheare,  in  tha  bottle,  cores  ev'rydifcys ; 
Difm  kk  heare  in  tba  paaper  cures  icakUnga  and 
;  r  bnrnsijj  -  rA  '■  _  (corni.. 

Tbicky  green  as  a  lek //,  is ,  to  drive  away 
.  Tom. 

Why,  sure  I  bclieye  thau'ft'got  medzin  enow. 
1  b  ft  fome  to  I'rara  mm  'bout  dree  year^  a^ 


This  morning  i  turn'd 'em  botMfito  the  craCk  //, 
May  be.  when  ..tis  dark.they’ll  fall/wompmi  in' 
a  ibafc'Mr;  ^  . 

'Ttsxoming  all  darkifh,  or  clfc  1  would  ilay-^ 
■  '  \  Tom.  ^ 

Then  I  wiih  llhi'gbod  night,  if ^  thou  wiltgoa 
.*  '  awaf.'  yj  ■  V 

r  .  n  '  '  ;  ,v  ‘  , 

VFsksES  written  while  confined  Ij  a  fmari  Fit 

of  the-  Gout  in  hath  FeeU,^  .  - - , 

-  .  r  ' '  •  *  V  <  S  ^ 

<  , 

my  head  to  tnj  feet^  w  I  havewai^d 
thus  long,  {^0‘*g  ? 

In  ho^es  that  your  duty  you  would  not  pro* 
But  ihy  patience  worn  thread-bape,  and  I  In'ft 
■feveri-;  '  ;  ' 

1*11  never  be  fervM  fo  in  futureT«^o«^ever.**  *> 

“Heyday!**  anfirt't  FfCt;V  why,  hownovi^ 

’  Mr  (♦hoiiih>‘ 

Fair  and  rofc,.ifyou  plcafet  p*n*c  wt  puniibU 
We  feel  for  ycMfr  loUies,  ^nd  AifTcr  our  part ;  * 
*Ti>  you*ve  bad' the  pleafurc,  while  we  bear 
the  fmari  ”  ‘ 

“:Say  you  ib?!!  .exclaims  Mfadj  f*  Oh !  yoH 
infolept elves."''  .  ,(fclvcsf 

You  know  ymi  are  wholly  wrapp'd  up  in  your* 
How  oft  have  ITerr'd  you  by.  writing,  andf 
reading  ' ;  .,v  * ,  '  \  (feeding. 

Such  wretphes  deferv^  not  to  lire  by  gOM 

#  #  ,  •  t  f  t  t  f  ^ 

But*’—**  Hold,**  fofo  .my  Heart,  ••  hfr  Headi 
.you're  to  blame,  .  ,  .(ibamc; 

Henceforward  be  wlffr,.  'nor  publlih  your 
Had  you  not  liv'd  Yb  fa as  you  deal  inwlmfe,' 
IFant  of  enerdfi,  merely,  has  been  >our.  'ex  4 
cafe.'*  ii’  ir"'*  t  ' 

Thus  with  illnefs  and* Brife  Tm  IncefTamiy. 

rent,-  -  .  .L;.i  ^  ,  ,...(fpcnt| 

Ao4  \my  ^lime  >*iaeen'.aB  parties  is  beavily 
Yet  I  fcorn  w  repific,. or ,  renounce  my 
fnand. 

Hors  and  Patikncz  are  with  me-^s  whnefs 
'  my  Hand,  '  •  ^  '  ♦  '  '  ^  ^ 

P.  PHILIPS*. 


Aei4  'Molly's  laag  .when  it  Wfiiikied 

a«d  fwaii'd,  „  --.J  . 

A!b^  the  hack  of  the  lintile  when  *C  was  cruelly 
gall’d':  . 

jBult'^did  Meriyman  »»  (irike  iip^  his  out.  Ian* 
guidgceo'gaames? 

.  ,  ..  Dick.  ’  • 

Ay,  he  caalPd  the  poor’ Dogter  a  mafhes/t^ 
'.‘v’  ‘‘a  naameS,  i-’--’ i  '  ;•!•?*. 

And  toaid  fuchy  hubburld  as  never  was 
.  heard.  ,  , 

Ahout.on  oiild  foclgcr  that  got  a  gr^y  beard,  > 
And  as  how  that’i  ihctfe  once  miftak*^  it  for 


IMPROMPTU.  On  hearing  Mifs  M— 

'  flai  cn  the  Harpficbord,  and  futg  at  the 

IN  prelude  to  her  mufieal  eBay,  -  . 

When  youthful  -  y  fits  down  to|>lay» 
rh'  admiring  Mufes  tilteh  on  the  wing" 

And  ceafe  their  lofty  (Itaixts,  to'  hear  her'ii' 
fing,  '  .  ^  J .  /  ;  X: 

And  with  her  (ktiful  Bnger  (Irikc  the  firing:^: 
Ev'ri  Phoebus  Bops  his  own  inchantiny  Bute.^  - . 
And  his  loud-founding  lyre  fo>  once  is  .mute*  '* 
While  Cupid  thro  as  harmonious  darts  arbi^d,' 
And  charms  the  hearers  in  the  chains  of 
-  V  found.  .  .  'tT.. 


And  had  like'  to  ha*  fnapt  the  ould  chcoks  o*d 
away.  .1  *;  '• 

*.  •  *  i  *^P’SS»,  \ 

Coomc,  Vis  better  go  wi’  me  tp  put  hbin  the 
.  •  cow;  .*  - '  ♦  » 

Than  to  Band  poB  up.here  jiiB  a  fcabbiing  a 
.  •  gow  rr.  ' 

Dick.  .  t  .  ^ 

l*d  goa  with  *a  if  1  could  fitlilyy/ Bay ; 

But  the  mules,  *pon  my  foul,  lia*n*t  ben  wa* 
tcr’d  to  day.  •'  ^  ’ 

'  ee  Almonds  or  carroways— /jf  Moimtebank 
Do£tor— gg  Banding  placed  up— fpoiced— 
ihii— //  icek— miw  I'ruro*— ee  Merry 
Andrew — 00  uncommon— pp  great  number— 


it  Field— z/  The  rhirance  pf  a  a^he 
Hith  violence  ev.n'  dowii.  -  ’ 


/ 
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not  only 'obftru^l  the  progrefs  of  aft 
army,  hot  enable  the  advcrfary  to 
determine  his,  place  and  mode  of  at¬ 
tack  with  certainty.  In  its'  courfc 
through  the  plains,  it  receives  eleven 
rivers,  fome  of  which  are  equal  to  thtf 
Rhine,  and  noiie  fmaller  than  the 
Thames,  befides  many  others  of  lef-. 
fer  note.’’— The  Biirrampooter  is  de* 
feribed  to  be  ftill  larger  than  the 
Ganges,  and  a  plan  of  the.  courfe  of 
the  Ganges  is  given  with  this  paper, 
the  produ61ion  of  James 'Rennell,  Efq; 
F.  R.  S.  who  writes  from  the  fpot 
tp  the  Prefident  of  the  .  Society, 
— An  Effay  on  a  new  Method  of  ap. 
plying'  the  Screw,  by  iVir  William 
I^unter  furgeon,  ’with  an  explanar 
tory  plate  of  the  naachine  for  that 
purpofe,  feeras  to  be  an  improvement 
in  mechanics  well  deferving  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  (kilfiil  in  4hat  ufefu! 
art.  ,Mr  Pennant’s  account  of  the 
Turkey^  iproving  it  to  be  a  native  of 
America,  and  not  known  in  Europe 
till  the  i*6th  century,  and  the  fame 
gentleman’s  account  of  earthquakes 
felt  in  W  ales,  will  afford  great  fatis- 
fa^ion  to  naturalifts.  The  reft  of 
the  volume  confifts,  as  ufual,  of  aftro- 
nomical  and  meteorological  journals. 

We  (hall  take  a  future  op¬ 
portunity  to  infert  in  our  Magazine 
the  moft  ufeful  or  entertaining  Papers 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  contained  ia 
this  volume.] 

An  Answ  R  to  Mr  SuAw*s  Inquiry 
into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems 
aferibed  to  Offtan.  By  John  Clark. 

'  [P 

W£  (hall  proceed  in  a  further 
examination  of  our  refpon- 
dent’s  arguments  againft  Mr  Shaw  in 
this  conteft.  In  the  following  paffa- 
ges  he  defends  Dr  Blair,  Mr  Smith, 
jProfeffor  Macleod,  and  himfelf,  on 
fubllantiai  and  well  authenticated 
grounds  ;  and  the  plain  and  decifive 
terrms  in  which  he  expreff^s- himfelf, 
appear  to  add  much  to  the  credibility 
of  the  writer. 


REVIEW. 

Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Soci*tty  of  London.  Vol% 
la  XXI»  part  /.  For  the  Tear  1781. 
4/0.  10/.  6^^.  Dilly,  London. 

This  volume  contains  fifteen  pa¬ 
pers  read  before  the  Society  in 
the  courfe  of  laft  winter  and  fpriftg 
of  the  prefent  year.  The  moft  curi¬ 
ous  aiid  entertaining  of  the  whole 
colledion  is,  Mr  Smeathman’s  ac* 
count  of  the  Termites# The  next  in 
our  eftknation  is,  the  account  of  the 
Tivers  Ganges  and  Bnrrampooter, 
which  interfedt  the-  country  of  Ben* 
gal  in  fii'ch  a  variety  of  dire^ions,  as 
to  form  the  moft  complete  and  eafy 
inland  navigation'that  can  be  concei¬ 
ved.  The  defeription  of  thefe  rivers 
H  aftonifhing.— “  They  derive  their 
fources  from  the  vaft  mountains  of 
Thibet,  from  whence  they  proceed 
in  oppo file  direft ions,  the  Ganges 
feeking  the  plains  of  Indoftan  by  the 
weil ;  and'  the  l^urrampopter  by  the 
caft.  The  Ganges,  i  after  wandering 
750  miles  through  mountainous  re¬ 
gions,  iffues  forth  a  deity  to  the  fu- 
perftitious,  yet  gladdened  inhabitants 
Of  Hindoftan,  or  '  Indoftan.  From 
Hurdoar,  in  lat.  '30®,  where  it  guthes 
^rpugh  an  opening  in  the  mountains, 
it  flows  wMth  a  fmooth  navigable 
ftfeam,  through  delightful  plains,  du¬ 
ring  the  remainder  of  its  courfe  to 
the' fea  (which  is  about  lajp  miles), 
diffufing  plenty,  immediately  by  means 
of  its  living  productions,  and,  dly,  by 
enriching  the  adjacent"  lands,  and  afr 
fording  an  eafy  means  of  tranfport  for 
the  produf^iqns  of  its  borders.  Ip  a 
military  view,  it  opens  a  communica¬ 
tion^  between  the  different  ports,  and 
fer^s  in  the  capacity  of  a  military 
•way,  through  the  country ;  renders 
unneceflary  the  forming  of  maga¬ 
zines,  ^and  infinitely  furp^fles  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  inland  navigation  of  North 
America,  where  the  carrying 
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•  #  Left  the  general  '  Xprrfii'jns  which 
the  ^uth  bag  employetl  fti.  uM  be  mii- 
conftrtj^ted,  he  thinks  it  proper  to  give 
the  following  more  oariiciiUr  and  accu¬ 
rate  account  <  f  this  matter, 

.  Profe {fjr  FerguflT  in  a  printed  adver- 
tifement.  has  declared,  that  he  ne^er  was 
prefent  at  a  repetition  of  verfes  to  Dr 
Prrey,  by  a  yoiine  ftudent  from  the  High¬ 
lands  ;  and  that  therefore  the  affertion  in 
Mr  ^haw*s  pao'phlet,  fo  far  as  it  relates 
to  him,  is  altogether  falfe. 

What  Dr  B^»ir  has  authorifed  the  au¬ 
thor  to  piihlifh,  is,  that  hie  having  any 
concern  in  introducing  to  Dr  Percy  a 
Highland  ftudetit,  who  was  previoully 
taught  his  part,  and  was  employed  ae  an 
inftrumeot  of  impoftng  on  Dr  Percy,  is 
aUogcther  falfc  ;  but  whether  any  recita- 
tion  of  poetry  was  at  any  lime  made 
Dr  Percy  by  a  Highland  ftudent,  in  his 
prefence,  is  a  fadt  of  which,  at  the  dif- 
hance  of  (ixteen  yearfi,  he  has  no  recollec¬ 
tion,  and  cgDOQt  fay  whether  il  happened 
or  not  . .  , 
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have  extended  ihrough‘pa^es,  v^rthout 
giving  the  fmalleft  uneafinefs  to  me»' 
or  the  public  having  been  troubled 
with  any  defences  of  mine*  Here, 
however,  is  a  ferious  charge  ;  and  I 
ihall  give  it  a  very  ferious  anjnvery  That 
it  is  ThVst-^gro/jly  faljCy  and  without 
the  lead  foundation  in  truth.  I  have 
had  converfations  with  many  hun¬ 
dreds  on-  the  fubje<d  of  the  Galic 
poetry  ;  and  if  one  konejl  man  (for  1 
^lace  my  opponent  in  a  different, 
ciais)  will  fay,  that  ever  he  heard  me 
utter  words  fimilar  to  thefe- which  he 
puts  into  my  mouth,  1  (hall  readily 
permit  my  name  to  be  branded  with 
eternal  infamy. 

**  Mr  Smith  is  next  brought  for¬ 
ward.  This  gentleman,  by  his  in¬ 
genious  hihory  of  the  Druids,  and 
his  very  elegant  tranflations  from  the 
Galic,  has  drawn  upon  him*  the  viru¬ 
lence  and  fcurrility  of  our  ‘  Inquirer; 
Mr  Smithes  charadter,  as  an  honed 
man,  is  too  firmly  eRablifhed -to  re¬ 
quire  any  fupport  from  me  ;  and*  his 
abilities  as  a  writer  hand  confefffd 
^  among  the  friends  of  geiiuine  tafte. 

The  firft  periods  concerning  this 
gentleman,  is  remarkably  long  ;  and 
It  contains  three  very  extraordinary 
affenions.  In  the' beginning,  we  arc 
told, •that  he  is  a  man  of  great  mo- 
defty  and  worth-^in  the  middle,  that 
he  is  robbing  Mr  Maepherfon  of  his 
juft  right— and  in  the  end,  that  he  is 
an  impoftor.  The  reader  muft  re¬ 
concile  thcfe,contradi<5lionsin'the  beft 
manner  he  can ;  fince  Mr  Shaw  has 
not  done  it  for  him, 

Mr  Shaw  fays,  Mr, Smith  tells 
‘  us  the  names  and  rcfidence  of  men 

*  in  his  neighbourhood,  •who  he  has 
‘  heard,  for  weeks  together,  rehearfe 

*  antient  poems,  many  of  which  were 
‘  OfS.an’s  ;  but  he  has  not  given  us  a 

*  fingle.  line  of  them,  as  a  fadt,  in  hij, 

Differtatibn  2”  p.  53.  This  is  ano¬ 
ther  falfehood ;  for  if  the  reader  will 


‘  views  with  Mr  Maepherfon,  is  mere 
‘  exaggeration,  or  a  fidtion  meant  to 

•  deceive  or.  miflead  the  public.’’— 
Mr  Maepherfon  alfo  auchorifed  my 
friend  to  declare  to  me,  T'hat  the 

•  allegation  ot  Mr  Shaw,  that  the  ma- 

•  nuferipts  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Mac- 

•  kenzie  are  the  fame  that  were  de- 

•  pofited  with  his  bookfeller  by  Mr 
‘  Maepherfon,  for  the*infpedVion  of 

•  the  public  is  an '  ahfolute  falfehoody 
«  as  the  laft  mentioned  manufcripis 
‘  have  never  been  out  of  Mr  Mac- 

•  pherfon’s  poffeflion,  fince  he  with- 
‘  drew  them  from  Mr  Becket’s  (hop, 
‘  after  they  had  remained  there  for 
‘  many  months.” 

.  “  Mr  Shaw  proceeds,  and  fays, 
“  A  colledlion  has  lately  been  made 
‘  up  and  publiihed  at  Edinburgh,* 

•  three  years  ago,  by  an  ingenious 
‘  tranfiatoTy  Mr  Clark,  entitled.  The 
^  Caledonian  Bards.  It  has  been  re- 
‘  viewed  at  London,  and  adduced  as 
‘  an  argument  for  the  genuinenefs  of 
‘  Fiiigal.  Mr  Clark,  when  I  charged 
‘  him  with  it,  confelfed  that  it  was 
‘  entrreiy  made  up.  One  of  the 
‘  poems  of  that  colie<ftIon  is  happily 
‘  fet  oft  with  the  title  of  The  Words 

•  of  Woe.  The  author  told  me,  all 

•  he  had  for  the  ground-work  of  it, 
‘  was  a  fong  called  Jurram na  truaidhei 
‘  compofed  on  a  late  emigration  of 
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Mr  Shaw  proceeds,  and  aifTerts, 

Nor  were  1  to.  call  upon  him  (Mr 

*  Smith)  to  produce  the  Gaiicof  any 

*  forty  lines  in  cither  Fingal  or  Te- 
<  mora,  he  could  not  produce  them 

p.  42.  This  is  a  remarkable  para- 
grapli.  It  begins  with  a  fuppofition, 
which  is  not  juft  ;  and  concludes  with 
a  pofitive  affertion,  which  is  not  true. 

«  Mr  Shaw  tells  us,  that  he' offered 
to  purchafe  anv  number  of  lines  of 
the  original  of  OlHan,  trofn.  Proteffor 
Macleod  of  Glafgow,  not  under Tix, 
at  the  rate  of .  half  a  crown  each 
word.  .  .  .  :  ’  '  ‘ 

As  the  anfwer  to  this  affertion 
could  only  come  with  propriety  from 
Profeffor.  Macleod  himfelf,  I  iifed  the 
freedom  to  apply  to  that  gentleman, 
through  the  medium  of  a  iriend  who 
has  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance.' 
The  Profeffor,  with  that  liberality 
which  marks  his  character,  wrote  me, 
in  confequeiice  of  my  friend’s  appli¬ 
cation,  the  following  letter,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  which  is  in  my  poileilion. 


'  difficulty  in  procuring  any  number 
^  of  lines  of  the  original  poems.  Mr 
'  Maepherfon,  with  whom  1  had  ttie 
^  happihefs  of  commencing  a  very 
‘  early  acquaintance  at  college,  read 
'  a  confiderable  part  of  thole  poems 
to -me  in  the  original  Gallc,  htlfore 
^  the  publication  of  his  verlion ;  and 
‘  it  •  was  owing  to  my  own  engage- 
'  ments  at  the  .time,  and  not  tb  any. 
backwardnefs  on  his  part,  that  I  had 
not  the  pieafure  of  hearing  him  read 
the  whole'.  .  He  lately. indulged  me 
with  the  original  of  feveral  paffages 
of  both  the.  poems  of  Fingal  and 
Temora,  to  gratify  a  third  gentle¬ 
man,  who  wiflied  to  have  thofe 
paffages  in  -Galic;  and  I  have  not 
the  leali  doubt  of  his  difpofition  to 
oblige  me,  or  any  man  who  applies 
to  him  like  a  genciemao,  in  the  lame 
way  again,  or  by  giving  any  other 
fatisfadion  on  the  fubjeft  that  can 
be  reafonably  defired. 

‘  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

H.  MACLEOD.’^ 

7o  Mr  John  Clarke 

Brifto-Street^  Edinb, 

We  have  feen,  from  the  above, 
that  Mr  Shaw  made  no  pecuniary  of¬ 
fer  whatfoever  to  Profelfor  Macleod. 
But  if  he  will  be  fo  very  obliging  as 
to  make  a  fimilar  offer  to  me,  1  lhall 
engage  to  eafe  him  of  all  the  calh .  he 
has  to  fpare. 

“  It  will  be  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing 
with  refpeft  to  the  general  attack 
which  Mr  Shaw  has  made  on  the  cha- 
radler  of  the  gentlemen  and  clergy  of 
the  Highlands,  whole  teftimonies  have 
been  produced  as  proofs  of  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  OHian’s  poems,  by  Dr 
Blair  in  his  Critical  Dijfcrtatioru  The 
public  lhall  be  left  to  judge,  whether 
the  evidence  of  fo  refpe(ftable  a  num- 
her  cf  men  of  fortune,  veracity,  abi¬ 
lity,  and  learning, or  that  of  Mr  Shaw^ 
is  moil  to  be  relied  on,  from  the  fpe* 
cimens  I  have  given  of  his  adherence 
to  truth. 

Mr  ■  Shav;  fays,  A  gentleman 


IN  anfwer  to  your  enquiry  re- 
fpe^king  the  ufe  made  of  my  name 
in  the  pamphlet  againft  Mr  Mae¬ 
pherfon,  I  beg  leave  to  affure  you, 
that  the  pamphleteer  has  taken  thofe 
liberties  with  my  name,  moft  im¬ 
properly,  without  my  knowledge, 
and  without  a  due  regard  to  truth. 
In  particular,  I  declare  that  Mr 
William  Shanu  never  did  challenge 
me  I 


to  produce  any  number  of  lines 
of  the  original  of  Offian’s  poems, 
offering  to  pay  me  half  a  crown  per 
word  for  all  that  I  Oiould  produce  ; 
and  that  no  fuchchallenge  was  given, 
nor  offers  made,  nor  anything  to  the 
fame  purpofe  faid,  by  any  perfon,  at 
any  time,  either  to  me,  or  to  any  o- 
ther  perfon  in  my  hearing.  1  have 
only  to  add,  that,  if  any  fuch  offer 
fhould  hereafter  be  made,  by  any 
man  poffeffed  of  half-crowns,  I  lhall 
not  helitate  to  accept  the  condition  ; 
affured  as  I  am,  that  1  ffiall  find  no 
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inqwrfesj  which  while  they 

entertain)  and  improve  while  tney  de¬ 
light.  '  •  W. 

Thought!  on  the  Nature  of  the  Grand 
^fpjiacy  ;  *ii'ith  Reflections  ana  Ob  • 
ferVations  on  the  Fifteenth^  Chapter 
of  yW/  Gibbon V  hlijivry^  5cc.  By 
Ht-nry  'Faylor,  ReBor  of  Cra  .-ley 
and  Vicar  of  Fortfnouth  hi  Mantis 


•  promired  to  omamenc  a  fcolloped 

•  Iheli.  with  fiiver,  if  I  ’fhould  bnng 

•  him '  one  from  the  Highlands,  and 

•  to  -  pojear  it  was  the  identical  Ihclf 
<  out  of  which  Fingal'uled  to  drink;** 
P.  ult. 

I  (bowed  this  paragraph  to  a're» 
fpe^able  Baronet,  little-  knowing  he 
ha4  any  concern  in  it.  He  ftarted 
from  his  chair,  with  oKirks  of  the  ut-* 
laaod:  aftonilhment ;  and  told  me,  that 
he  himfeif  was  the  gentleman  alluded 
to.  He  faid)  that  he  had  once  defi- 
red  Mr  Shaw'  to  bring  a  fcolloped  (hell 
from  the  Highlands,  fuch  as  our  an  * 
ceftors  ufed  to  drink  out  of ;  and  that 
he  would  ornament  it  with  filver,  to 
(how  his  friends  the  manner  of  drink  ' 
in]g  in  the  days  of  Ftngal.  This  was 
the  whole  of  the  (lory  ;  and  Mr  Shaw 
is  hereby  challenged  to  abide  by  that 
he  has  given,  or  to  give  any  otlier  re  * 
prefentation  of  it.  The  gentleman 
hifpfelf  makes  no  fecret  of  the  affair ; 
but. an  illuftrious  race  of  anceilors, 
joined  to  his  own  equally  iliullrlous 
character,  renders  his  name  too  re 
fpe^lable  to  be  mentioned- in  conjimc- 
lion  with  that  of  our  author.  Were 
1  at  liberty  to  mention  the  obligations 
Mr  Shaw  lies  nnder  to  him',  the  read¬ 
er  would  fee  falfehood  and  ingraii 
tude  to  an  extent  -  which  they  have 
ieldom  attained  in  the  mod  corrupt¬ 
ed  age.** '  (T4  be  concluded  in  our-  nexti  j 

Fhyftological  Difquifltions  ;  or^  Difeour 
Jes  on  the  Natural  Philtfophy  of  the 
Elements ^  Uc  Sici  By  W  .  Jones, 
F.  R.  S.  t^iom  iQs<  %d,  N^rle, 
London. 


Avery  Ieam?d-  and-  ingenious 
attempt  to  prove  that  Mr  Gib¬ 
bon's  caufes  of  the- increafa  of  the- 
Chriftian  Dodlrine  are  fallacious  $  and 
were  fo  far  from  favouring  the  rapid 
progrels  of  Chriftianity,  that  they  not 
only  prevented  the  purity,  but  the  uni- 
verfality  of  the  Faith  of  Chrift.  It  is 
followed  •  by  three  Diflertatibns  ;  the 
firft  on  the  Paranoudas  of  Chrift ;  the 
fccond  on  the  MUteniom ;  and  the 
third  in  favour  of  Divine  Revelation. 
Th^e:  Differtatibns  polTefs  all  the  in¬ 
genuity*  of  the  Eftay  to  which  they 
art  fubjomed;  The  laft  •'of  the  Dif- 
fertations  was  written  by  the  late  Mr 
Wavell,  Reftor  of  St  Maurice,  Wln- 
cheftcr^.':  W. 

A  Complete  Digejl.of  the  Theory^  Lanvs^ 
and  FraBiee  of  Infurance  ;  compiled 
from  the  bejl  Authorities  in  different 
Languages^  ^hich.  are.  quoted  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  throughout  the  Worky  and 
arranged  in  AlphaheticaVOrdery  See. 
&c...  By  John  W^etL  Folio, 

^  l.  q  s.  Richardfon  ^d^Urquhart,, 
London. 

An  r.laborate  and 'ufeftib perform¬ 
ance,  in  which  goodTenfe  and 
i.  ftru^ion  go  hand  in*  hand.  The 
author  has'  laboured,,  and  not  inef¬ 
fectually,  to  become  perfpicuous.  In 
the  Dictionary  form*  which  he- has 
chofen,  he'  has  feleCtcd'  fuch ’proper 
modes  of  Connection  as*  to  make  the' 
crofs  references  perfeSly  eify,  Pct* 
haps,  as  the  cafes  unaer  each  head 
vire  numbered,  the  adding  ofthe  nura- 
•)er,  as  wcll  as-the  head,  might  fiave 
ifliftedi  the  refearches*  for-  collateral 
circumllances.  W* 


*HIS  ingenious^  author  divide* 
JL'  natural  philofophy  imo  four 
diftinCl  forms,  the- mythological,  fyf 
tematical,  experimental,  and  facred 
Of  this  divifion  he  has  •  availed  him 
felf  very  ably  in  the  'Difquifttions.  A 
part  of  his  work  is  accommodated  to 
very  few  readers  ;  we  mean  the  phi¬ 
lofophy  of  founds.’*  It  is,  however, 
to.be.hoped  that  this  learned  and  in 
genious  gentleman  will  continue  thei’e 


